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“CRYING ABBA, FATHER.” 


BY WILLIAM CANTON. 
Abba, in Thine eternal years, 
Bethink Thee of our fleeting day ; 
We are but clay; 
Bear with our foolish joys, our foolish tears, 
And all the wilfulness with which we pray! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I have a little maid who, when she leaves 

Her father and her father’s threshold, 
grieves, 

But being gone, and life all holiday, 

Forgets my love and me straightway ; 

Yet, when I write, 

Kisses my letters, dancing with delight; 

Cries, ‘‘Dearest Father!”’ and in all her glee 

For one brief livelong hour remembers me. 

Shall [in anger punish or reprove? 

Nay, this is natural; she cannot guess 

How one forgotten feels forgetfulness ; 

And I am glad, thinking of her glad face, 

And send her little tokens of my love. 


And Thou—wouldst Thou be wroth in such 
a case? 
And crying Abba, I am fain 
To think no human father’s heart 
Can be so tender as Thou art, 
So quick to feel our love, to feel our pain, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 14-19, 1898. Lay your plans in 
advance to be present. 


a em 








First of all this week, read the admir- 
able Herald editorial—‘‘Conventions and 
Conventions.”” Then lend it to your 
remonstrant friends. An unanswerable 
argument for woman suffrage is embodied 
in the contrast at Saratega. For we live 
under a government by conventions. 
More and more, as population grows, our 
nominations will be made and our elections 
controlled by conventions. Shall these 
be composed of public-spirited, intelli- 
gent men and women in the interest of 
home and country, or of gangs of self- 
seeking ward politicians and party bosses 
in the interest of corrupt monopolies? 
That is the alternative. 





“Chinese Slavery in America’”’ is the 
title of an article in the North American 
Review for September. The author, Charles 
Frederick Holden, gives startling facts 
concerning the doubly nefarious traffic 
in women on the Pacific coast. He esti- 
mates that there are 1,500 of these white 
slaves in San Francisco alone. 


Remember that there are a number of 
Armenian young men still to be had for 
housework. Mrs. Ida H. Read, of Shel- 
burne, Vt., writes of one who worked for 
her several months, and for whom she 
has now found a better place: 

We are very lonely since —— left us. It 
does not seem possible that we should 
miss so much any one who had been with 
us for so short a time. He has entered 
the High School, and I am sure he will do 
well there. We found him trusty, loyal, 
true everywhere, and have become so 
much attached to him he seemed as one 
of our own. 

Several other young Armenians have 
found places in Vermont, owing to the 
satisfaction that this one gave. 
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The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association was 
held at 3 Park Street last Tuesday., Mrs. 
Livermore presided. Miss Lucia T. Ames 
gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on “A More Beautiful City Life.’ She 
made a strong plea against the ‘‘sky-scrap- 
ers,” or buildings of immense height, 
which are beginning to disfigure Boston, 
and shut out the light from a multitude 
of workers. Boston permits the erection 


| friends outside the State. 
| them, one and all. 





of much higher buildings than are allowed 


in Paris, London or Berlin. There was 
an animated discussion, and a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was passed. Re- 
freshments and a social hour foliowed. 


The Bedford Political Equality League 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent for the Mary 
A. Livermore table at the Suffrage Bazar 





|a handsome centrepiece embroidered in 
| yellow and white. 


The League furnished 
the materials, and Miss Ida A. Craft did 
the work. Miss Bertha Shafter, formerly 
a member of the Massachusetts W.S A., 
has sent from California a box filled with 
curious and pretty things characteristic of 
the State, and a sample of its metals in the 
form of a five-dollar gold-piece. There is 
something especially heart-warming in 
these and other tokens of good-will re- 
ceived for the Massachusetts Bazar from 
We thank 
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The Single Taxers are fertile in inge- 
nious plans for propagating their doctrine 
—plans which might be copied with ad- 
vantage by other societies. The Massachu- 
setts Single Tax League is now giving a 
series of banquets to influential associa- 
tions, inviting the officers and some of 
the prominent members, and furnishing 
tickets to the rest at much less than the 
cost of the dinner. They are invited 
frankly to come and hear the subject pre- 
sented. On Nov. 6, the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League, of which Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison is president, invites the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association to a 
luncheon and reception at the Vendome. 
Mrs. Livermore, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Graham Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames, and other prominent friends of 
equal suffrage, have already accepted the 
invitation. The meeting will be in the 
afternoon, so that ladies may conveniently 
be present; and the after-dinner address 
will be by Mr. George Frank Stephens, of 
Philadelphia. It is a novelty for one 
Association to invite another to dinner, 
and we hope that there will be a large 
attendance of suffragists, both those who 
believe in the Single Tax and those who 
donot. Tickets, price $1, can be had at 3 
Park Street. 


me ooo 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 


Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. A.S. B. 
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WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL MATTERS. 


The great and growing interest of 
women in municipal matters is one of the 
cheering signs of the times. The most 
conspicuous example of this interest just 
now is in Greater New York, where 
women of all shades of political opinion 
are busily working for the success of their 
chosen ticket in the coming election. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Wo- 
man’s Municipal League of the Borough 
of Manhattan, has published in the papers 
an “appeal to the women of the several 
boroughs of New York to organize to 
protect the life and morals of their chil- 
dren by securing honest government’”’ and 
“an efficient and intelligent administra- 
tion,’’ through the election of Seth Low. 
The headquarters of the League are at 
39 E. 23d Street. In adaition to Mrs. 
Lowell, its officers are: Mrs. C. H. Royce, 
secretary; Mrs. F. N. Goddard, treasurer; 
Mrs. John Wells, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; Mrs. Robert Abbe, of 
the Committee on Clubs; Mrs. IL. N. 
Phelps Stokes, of the Committee on Parlor 
Meetings; Miss O’Reilly, of the Down- 
town Committee, and Miss Mabel Slade 
of the Upper West Side Committee. The 
last two committees are to work in the 
tenement districts. They will distribute 
literature and hold meetings among the 
women. They will also ask the clergy- 
men of those districts to point out the 
moral issues of the campaign to their con- 
gregations. Rooms have been secured in 
Water Street and at No. 279 East Broad- 
way. The Committee on Clubs has com- 
municated with all the important women’s 
clubs, asking them to join in the move- 
ment, and to receive the League’s speak- 





! 
ers, and to hold meetings in the interests 


of good government. The replies have 
been most encouraging. Preparations are 
also making for a large mass-meeting at 
Sherry’s. Much interest and enthusiasm 
have been aroused. 

The N. Y. Tribune notes that many 
women have returned to the city sooner 
than they would otherwise have done, in 
order to join in the work, and says: 
‘Considering the present condition of the 
public thoroughfares, no greater proof of 
public-spiritedness could be given.” 

The Woman's Republican Association 
of New York began active work, Oct. 4, 
at its headquarters, No. 1473 Broadway. 
It is under the management of Mrs. 
Clarence Burns, president of the West 
End Women’s Republican Association, 
No. 102 West Eighty-second Street; Miss 
Helen Boswell, organizer of the State 
Committee and National Association; 
Mrs. Kathrene Lane, president of the 
Business Women’s Republican Club; Mrs. 
E. G, Swinne, of the Chelsea; Mrs. Stephen 
King, of the Italian Division; Mrs. Jane 
Pierce, Mrs. Cornelia S. Robinson and 
others. 

Mrs. Burns, who has charge of the tene- 
ment-house work, was at headquarters 
bright and early with the printed dia- 
grams of districts, and a score of women 
were in waiting to receive assignments for 
routine work. Two women will be sent 
together on each block to make a personal 
canvass from house to house, and appeal 
to the women “in the interest of good 
government, clean streets, ample school- 
houses—such a system as has been going 
on for the last three years.”’ 

The campaign will comprise the distri- 
bution of literature, the holding of meet- 
ings in every district where there are 
enough people to justify the trouble, the 
establishment of clubs and classes, espe- 
cially in all the foreign districts of the 
city, and a vigorous agitation to get every 
voter registered. A strong effort will be 
made to have all Republican women enroll 
themselves. 

Men of all parties earnestly urge, 
encourage and praise the campaign work 
by the women of their own political faith; 
even men like Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
has been declaring for years that women 
must not vote because they could not 
spare the time to inform themselves on 
public questions. It is interesting and 
amusing to see individuals and news- 
papers that have been wont to declaim 
against equal suffrage on this ground, now 
entirely forgetting their belief that a 
woman’s only sphere is the home, and that 
she would develop horns and hoofs if she 
were to take part in politics. An editorial 
in last week’s Outlook, impressing upon 
women that they cannot make safe and 
healthy homes by keeping everything 
spotless within their own four walls if the 
city is materially and morally foul round 
about them, might be printed asa leaflet 
in favor of municipal suffrage. 

The Women’s Health Protective Associ- 
ation of New York held its first meeting 
for the season on Oct. 5, at the Academy 
of Medicine. The president, Mrs. Ralph 
Trautman, reported that screens had been 
placed in the windows of the almshouses 
on Blackwell’s Island; that she had the 
promise of the Park Commissioner and 
the Mayor that there should be a park on 
the dock at the foot of Forty-ninth Street, 
on the East River; and that the steps 
going down to the water at Fifty-second 
Street to the Blackwell’s Island boat 
would be repaired at once. All this is the 
direct result of the Association’s efforts. 

The committee having the expectora- 
tion question in charge reported that the 
condition of the cars was much improved. 
Apropos of this, some amusing stories 
were told. Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill said 
that in Chicago she saw a man go to the 
door of the car to expectorate, explaining 
his action by saying that the women were 
“getting so particular.’’ Mrs. Trautman 
told of going into a cable-car that was all 
clean but tre platform. She called the 
conductor’s attention to this, and said it 
was a pity he couldn’t keep the platform 
as clean as the rest of the car. The man 
was insolent, and Mrs. Trautman reported 
him, apparently with good results, for 
when she got into his car a few days later 
there was nothing to be desired in the 
way of cleanliness. The conductor re- 
membered her, and said, as soon as he 
saw her: “It is all clean now!” 

The Woman’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn held its first fall 
meeting Oct. 8 ‘The president, Mrs. 
Scrimgeour, said she had been three 
times, with Mrs. Cornelia Johnson, to 





| . 
interview the city officials in regard to 


enforcing the ordinance about having the 
ash and garbage barrels placed inside the 
area railings instead of on the sidewalk. 
She was surprised to learn on her last 
visit that the law had not even been 
passed, and one of the Aldermen told her 
that he for one would never vote for it. 
She asked him why, and he told her he 
never expected to vote for any measure 
that was against his personal interests. 

Mrs. A. J. Perry had been to see the 
city officials in regard to the lower part 
of Fulton Street, which was a disgrace to 
Brooklyn. She had also seen the street 
railway officers about having the rear 
floor of the street-cars kept clean, and had 
noticed some improvement. The matter 
of keeping the streets free from paper 
was discussed, and letters were read from 
the Corporation Counsels of Boston, Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, to whom the Associa- 
tion had written for information on the 
subject. 

Mrs. McFarland, who spent three 
months this summer in Denver, where 
women vote, said it was the cleanest city 
she ever saw. ‘There were no ash-barrels 
or garbage-cans disfiguring the streets, 
Garbage is removed at night. The flush- 
ing of the streets and sewers is also done 
at night, and so is the sweeping, and 
when morning comes the city is clean and 
sweet. 

Letters were read from the Fortnightly 
Club of Summit, N. J., and from the 
little town of Ridgewood, N. J., inviting 
Mrs. Scrimgeour to visit those places and 
give talks to the women on questions per- 
taining to the health and cleanliness of 
cities, 

In Philadelphia, the Women’s Health 
Protective Association, like the rest of 
the city, is stirred up over a proposal to 
lease the public gas works to a private 
company. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 

The works have been reduced to such a 
condition by the mismanagement and 
rapacity of unscrupulous politicians that 
it js advisable that a proper lease should 
be made in order that the city may be re- 
lieved of the expense of conducting a 
losing business, that gas-consumers may 
be given good gas, and that a most dan- 
gerous, venal and mischievous political 
force may cease to be part and parcel of 
our local government. 

Commenting on this, the Newark Daily 
Advertiser sensibly says: 

It is a sad and humiliating confession 
for the leading newspaper of a great 
American city to make, that there is not 
enough honesty in the men elected to 
local office to conduct without loss a de- 
partment of public supply that in private 
hands in other cities is so successful and 
profitable. It is all the more discredit- 
able because in cities in Europe municipal 
ownership has proved profitable to the 
cities and advantageous to the public. 

State Representative Crothers, who is 
strongly opposed to leasing the gas works, 
attended the last meeting of the Women’s 
Health Protective Association, and urged 
the Association to send a delegate to a 
meeting of citizens called to protest 
against the proposal. After a discussion, 
which showed the members to be divided 
in opinion, it was decided that the ques- 
tion did not directly relate to the health 
of the city, and so was outside the scope 
of the Association. Action has been 
taken in regard to having vestibule street 
cars, covering the wagons of garbage car- 
riers, and establishing branches of the 
Association in the First, Fifth and Thirty- 
first Wards. 

From Syracuse, N. Y., it is reported 
that “the women were never in such a 
ferment of excitement over a municipal 
election as at present. The Republican 
women will do active work in some of the 
doubtful wards for Donald Dey, the fusion 
candidate for Mayor, under the direction 
of the Republican County Committee and 
the Executive Board of the Citizens’ 
Union. Mr. Dey has expressed his faith 
in woman’s aid in political matters, and 
frankly admits that it will be a potent 
factor for good.’’ The unanimity with 
which men of all parties become converts 
to ‘‘woman’s aid in political matters” 
when the women can help them, is a 
sufficient proof that there is no inherent 
and invincible repugnance in the mascu- 
line breast to having women concern 
themselves with public questions. And 
the wide and increasing interest of women 
in municipal matters is a sufficient proof 
that women have no intuitive and insuper- 
able aversion to politics. All this inter- 
est and activity in municipal affairs is 
paving the way for municipal suffrage, 
and hastening the day when the streets of 
all cities will be as clean as Mrs. McFarland 
found the streets of Denver. A. S. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. N. Honstncer and her daughter 
Maud, of Missoula, Mont., are employed 
by the State Land Department in drawing 
township plats at the different land offices. 


Tue Ducuess or York has ordered a 
magnificent embroidered dress from the 
Poor Ladies’ Work Society of Ireland. It 
will be begun at once, as it can be divided 
and given to different embroiderers. It 
will be of rich white satin, ornamented in 
diamond and silver. The dress will cost 
$500 and will be made up bya Dublin firm, 


Mrs. Brown, of Auchmithie, Scotland, 
is the oldest postmistress in Queen Vic- 
toria’s service. On the introduction of 
the penny post, she was appointed first 
postmistress of that town—an office which 
she still holds. Although in her ninety- 
second year, she possesses all her faculties, 
and is able to attend to the business of 
her office without spectacles, 


Miss Kate B. FRAsER, formerly Dr. 
Grace N. Kimball’s associate in Van, has 
just returned to America after a year of 
useful and heroic work in Varna, for the 
six thousand Armenian refugees gathered 
in Bulgaria. This work was largely sup- 
ported by the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain, and was in the main an industrial 
relief work, modelled upon that carried 
on so successfully by Dr. Kimball in Van. 
Miss Fraser will remain in this country a 
year for rest, before returning to her 
school work in Van. 


Mrs. LELIA SETON WILDER is one of 
the leading women in the State of Ala- 
bama. She is the owner and manager of 
‘*Wilder Place,’ on the Tennessee River, 
near Decatur. Wilder Place is one of the 
finest plantations in the South, contain- 
ing as it does 1,600 acres of rich land, a 
part of which is under cultivation. The 
remainder is heavily timbered. Mrs. 
Wilder is a widow, and a heavy tax-payer. 
She manages the entire plantation, and 
employs over one hundred negro laborers, 
who raise abundant cotton crops. 


Bertaa V. Tuompson, a bright young 
woman who graduated in 1892 at a Chi- 
cago medical college, was appointed city 
physician of Oskosh, Wis., last week, by 
Mayor Ideson, to succeed Dr. R. N. Nint- 
zel, the regular city physician, who has 
been suspended from duty pending an in- 
vestigation. Dr. Thompson is the first 
woman to hold the office of city physician 
in the State of Wisconsin. She was born 
in Neenah, Wis., and was a teacher for a 
few years, and then served as nurse in 
hospitals before studying medicine. She 
is the only woman physician in Oshkosh. 


Mrs. OrntnDA A. DUDLEY HORNBROOKE, 
of Newton, Mass., read a paper on the 
protection of birds before the Boston Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Association, last Mon- 
day. She showed that the protection of 
insect-eating birds from the ravages of 
hunters, small boys and milliners is be 
coming an economic question of national 
importance. The ministers were so strong- 
ly impressed by the presentation of facts 
that the propriety of establishing a fund 
of $5,000 and appointing Mrs. Hornbrooke 
a bird missionary, was suggested. Mrs. 
Hornbrooke has been giving her paper at 
meetings of women’s clubs and other 
societies, and has numerous engagements 
ahead. 


Mrs. JuL1IA WARD Howe, in announc- 
ing that the twenty-fifth annual Congress 
of the Association for the Advancement 
of Women will open at Springfield, Mass., 
on Nov. 2, says: ‘After the wide excur- 
sions which we have found ourselves 
called upon to make in recent years, it is 
to be hoped that this nearer and more 
intimate reunion in the very heart of the 
Bay State will bring together some of our 
members who have not felt able to accom- 
pany us in our longer journeys. At the 
same time, we believe that it will offer 
some attractions of novelty to our valued 
friends in the West and South, and that 
those whom we have been glad to visit 
will now be glad to visit us in turn. Hop- 
ing earnestly that our efforts for this 
year’s Congress will be crowned with even 
more than our usual success, we invite 
you, one and all, to enjoy the good things 
provided by the Committee on Topics and 
Papers, and to aid with your presence 
and sympathetic words the consideration 
of the timely and important questions 
which we shall do our best to bring before 
you.”’ Officers and members intending to 
be present are requested to notify Mrs. 
Eliza R. Whiting, 284 Pine Street, Spring- 
field, who will arrange for their enter- 
tainment, 
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ANNA GORDON. 
The following account of Miss Anna 
A. Gordon is condensed from an article by 
Frances E. Willard in the Young Crusader: 


She was a very fragile baby, the fourth 
girl born into the home of the Gordon fam- 
ily in Boston. Her father had hoped greatly 
for ason, but being a man rich in sym- 
pathy, he took her warmly to his heart 
and said, ‘Father likes his little girl just 
as well.’’ She was so delicate that the 
most faithful of mothers carried her on a 
pillow much of the first year. 

When she was three years old the family 
removed to Auburndale. Anna was now 
quite strong, and a most ‘‘noticing”’ little 
thing. As the family walked to their 
new home, they missed her at the open 
gateway of a fine old mansion. but the 
mother caught the gleam of her dress and 
entered, and there was the fair-haired 
little one kneeling beside a bed of violets, 
with her small arms stretched out over 
them, and saying in sweet, earnest tones, 
“I didn’t know that.’’ Her love of nature 
has always been so great that, with her 
gift of versification, I have felt that among 
literary surroundings she might have 
become a charming writer. Akin to this 
quality is her love of animals, which pre- 
pared her for a leader in our Mercy Bands. 

Three little brothers came to the home, 
and doubtless her share in bringing them 
up gave Anna much of that bright, 
attractive ‘‘way” with children that has 
been one of her greatest charms in our 
white ribbon work. 

She went to the Newton High School, 
and afterward to Mt. Holyoke, where her 
sister Alice, after graduating with high 
honors, had become a teacher, and where 
her sister Bessie, since so warmly cher- 
ished by all of us, was also a student. 
But little Anna was a home-lover. She 
used to cry herself to sleep thinking of 
that happy hearth-stone in Auburndale, 
and, after enduring the separation for a 
year or two, she ‘‘begged off,’’ and lived 
at home, taking studies and attending 
lectures at Lasell Seminary, and studying 
music, to which she and her whole family 
had always been devoted. I never heard 
so many fine voices at family prayers as 
those of the father and mother and their 
six children (for when I came to know 
them the youngest and fairest had passed 
away). 

On my going to conduct the women’s 
meetings for Mr. Moody, in Boston, in 
1877, there was no one to play the cabinet 
organ that was beside my desk on the 
platform. An earnest appeal was made, 
and after a painful pause and waiting, a 
slight figure in black, with a little music 
roll in her hand, came shyly along the 
aisle of Berkeley Street Church, and Anna 
Gordon whispered, ‘‘As no one volunteers, 
I will do the best I can.’’ That very day 
she had taken her first lesson on the 
organ, meaning to become mistress of 
that instrument. Her teacher was the 
famous organist, Prof. J. K. Paine. But 
something greater had come into her life 
a fortnight earlier. Her brother Arthur, 
eighteen years of age, and nearer to her 
by years and temperament than any of the 
others, had suddenly died. This was 
Anna's first sorrow. She had been a 
Christian and church-member since she 
was twelve years old, but a deeper cur- 
rent Godward now flowed through her 
soul. This was her first visit to Boston 
after her brother’s death, and she had 
just attended Mr. Moody’s noon meeting, 
in which the text was, ‘‘Whatsoever He 
saith to you, do it,’’ and had promised 
in her inmost heart that by God’s grace 
she would try to do helpful things as the 
opportunity offered; and behold! the very 
first ‘‘opportunity’’ was to come forward 
before twelve or fifteen hundred waiting 
women, and “‘start the tune.’’ 

I wish I could picture her as she looked 
then in her sweet youth, with eyes that 
were the mirror of an absolute truthful- 
ness, no less than of the utmost kindness 
and good-will; with soft, fair hair, a pretty 
brown complexion, and a smile full of 
humor and benignity. She was hardly up 
to medium height, and had aslight figure, 
with a remarkable, alert bearing and 
quick gliding step. She had that noise- 
less way of getting about and doing things 
without one’s knowing that she did them, 
which I have not found to be a very com- 
mon characteristic. 

For three months I led those great 
meetings, being obliged to have a fresh 
gospel talk of twenty minutes each day 
at noon, and I often went out into the 
suburbs to speak for our temperance 
women at night. We hada long inquiry 
meeting at the close of the noonday ser- 
vice, and yet I kept up in good condition 
from first to last, which | attribute largely 
to the fact that when I asked Anna Gor- 
don if she could come and play for us 
every day, she said she would try, and I 
soon turned over my letters, messages, 
etc., into her faithful care. In prompt 
and accurate execution of commissions, 
tactful meeting of people, skilful style in 
correspondence, I have not known her 
equal, As soon as the meetings were 
over, she had a lecture trip ready for me 
extending all through New England. I 
remember she brought her plan to me in 
alittle book ruled in red and black ink, 
showing the town, the hostess, the place 
of meeting, the time and place of trains, 
indeed, every item that one need wish. I 
used to say that if I should only pin 
Anna’s directions on my back, I could go 
the country over in the capacity of an 
express package. From that day to this 
she has been doing these things, only they 
have multiplied until sometimes we would 
sit down and say, ‘‘Let us make out the 
duties of the private secretary.”” The 
last time we did so, they numbered any- 
where between forty and sixty distinct 
lines of occupation. 

For fourteen years she was with us 
at Rest Cottage. As my mother grew 
older she resigned into Anna’s hands 
more and more of the care, so that, al- 





though mother presided at her own table 
until a few weeks before she left us, 
Anna had the supervision of every detail 
of the housekeeping. Of course we had 
excellent “help,” but the planning mind 
was hers. The house became a charming 
place as years passed by, and I was able 
to do more to make it the home I wanted 
it to be, chiefly for my mother’s sake. 
Later, Mrs. Thorp and Mrs. Ole Bull, of 
Cambridge, added that beautiful room, the 
“Den.” Lady Henry Somerset told me 
that nothing more complete and delicate 
than the housekeeping had she ever seen. 

I wish I could tell of my mother’s birth- 
day, when there were twenty-five hundred 
invitations sent out, all but five hundred of 
them to women at a distance, and when 
well-nigh five hundred guests were enter- 
tained, Anna planned it all, besides writ- 
ing one of the sweetest commemorative 
songs that I have ever heard. When my 
mother passed away, she who loved Anna 
so well and had said to me, “More than 
any one I have ever known, she reminds 
me of our Mary who died,” what a 
solace and sure refuge was Anna, when 
my heart was overwhelmed! 

She was brought up in a conservative 
Congregational church where it would 
never have occurred to anybody to ask 
her to speak, although her experiences in 
travelling through every State and Terri- 
tory of the Republic were far more varied 
and helpful than those of any other mem- 
ber. Anna could not be persuaded to 
think that she could ever put two sen- 
tences together in anybody’s hearing, but 
1 begged her to speak at least once in my 
Boston meetings, and she came forward 
in Park Street Church and gave her testi- 
mony in the most natural and tender way 
on the last day. From that time on she 
would ‘twitter a little,” as I was wont to 
call it, in my afternoon meetings for 
women all about the country. Later she 
begged to be allowed to have children’s 
meetings by herself. Then she began to 
write ‘‘Marching Songs’’ for those meet- 
ings; and finally, she prepared a little 
book of ‘Questions Answered,”’ taking all 
the queries about the Juvenile work that 
had come in our meetings and letters, and 
answering them in her clear, concise way. 
Then, with a great deal of urging from 
Mrs. Frances J. Barnes and me, she pre- 
pared her charming ‘‘Song Book for the 
Y’s,’’ and finally, under the ceaseless 
monition of our leaders, she gave us her 
“White Ribbon Hymnal,” so that her 
books of song have gone wherever the 
W. C, T. U. has a group of workers the 
world over. 

It was Anna Gordon who made the first 
flag of the W. C. T. U. We were “up in 
Connecticut’’ with a friend of olden-time, 
when I said to her one day, “Go to, now, 
it is a shame that we have no standard to 
carry at the head of the regiment in our 
peaceful war.”’ ‘I will see that there is 
one at the next National,” said Anna, and 
calling in the advice of our hostess, and 
the services of the skilful lady who could 
design on satin, the dear old first flag, that 
is now given into the custody each year of 
the State having most members, was 
manufactured, with a water lily and the 
motto, ‘‘For God and Home and Native 
Land.” I doubt if we have ever had a 
prettier flag, in all the rich variety that 
has developed since. 

It is now more than twenty years since 
Anna has stood by me in temperance 
work. In 1891, at our first World’s W. 
C. T. U. Convention in Faneuil Hall, she 
was elected secretary of the World’s W. 
C. T. U., Mary A. Woodbridge making 
the nomination. After her unanimous 
election there was a call for Anna to come 
forward. She absolutely declined, saying 
she ‘‘would not dream of taking new cares 
that would make it less likely that she 
should faithfully discharge those she had 
already assumed’’—with an arch glance 
in my direction. Then our good women 
insisted on her taking the leadership of 
the Juvenile work. Nothing would have 
induced her to consent had she not felt 
that Mrs. Helen G. Rice would be her 
strong right arm. 

Her first effort was to unify the work 
of the children in all countries, and how 
admirably she succeeded is shown by the 
‘Little Cold Water Girl,’ that beautiful 
statue standing in front of Willard Hall, 
also in a London park, and soon to be 
erected in Bombay. 

It would be a pleasure to write of our 
life in England, which went on very much 
as it does here, only that through the 
kindness of our dear Lady Henry we 
were fitted out with any number of 
stenographers besides our own, and we 
never invested more earnest years of effort 
for the W. C. T. U. than while we were at 
Eastnor Castle, Reigate Priory and the 
dear old Cottage. Anna several times 
addressed groups of those devoted “Brit- 
ish women” concerning the L. T. L. 

Great changes have come in these years; 
Anna’s home is broken up, even as mine 
is. Her mother and her sister Bessie 
(who worked so long and faithfully as 
corresponding secretary of the W. C. 
T. U of Massachusetts, but who is not 
strong these later years) are in a pleasant 
cottage at Castile, N. Y., not a stone’s 
throw from the Sanitarium of our faithful 
friend and helper, Dr. Greene. When 
Anna lost her father, James M. Gordon, 
for many years treasurer of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, one of the 
purest and most devoted spirits that ever 
blessed the earth, the keystone fell from 
the arch of a home as hallowed as a home 
could be. It was a dear place to me, 
where I have hidden away many a time to 
write some special address or article, and 
I always felt in going from West to East 
that I went from one home to another. 

There is ‘history’? yet to be made by 
Anna Gordon. She is in her happy prime, 
in better health than ever, and with a rich 
experience and ever-widening outlook. 
Best of all, she grows steadily in the 
sweet grace of humility and the crowning 
beatitude of loyalty to our Heavenly 
Father and that earthly brotherhood and 





sisterhood which are the crowning proof 
of the presence of Christ in personal 
character, and prophesy the setting up of 
that Heavenly Kingdom fur which white- 
ribbon women work and pray. 


ANOTHER WOMAN PENSION ATTORNEY. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the last issue of your paper, under 
the heading of ‘‘Women Attorneys,” in 
speaking of one who is a pension attorney 
at Lynn, Mass., there occurs this sen- 
tence: ‘Probably she is the only woman 
in New England appointed to that posi- 
tion.”’ 

Mrs. Ellen S. Forbes Tolman, of 316 
Essex Street, Lawrence, Mass., has for 
almost twelve years been a recognized 
pension attorney of the Interior, War, 
Navy and Treasury Departments, and has 
been very successful in her practice. 
Lately her son, Augustus B, has become 
the junior partner in the firm of Tolman 
& Co. He has had a thorough legal 
training and seven years’ experience in 
the Record and Pension Offices at Wash. 
ington. 

Mrs. Tolman was an army nurse during 
the Civil War, and nearly lost her life 
from a malarial fever contracted in the 
service. The disease so affected her spine 
as to cause a deformity. She is the Attor- 
ney of both the National and the Massa- 
chusetts Army Nurse Associations, and 
was helpful in obtaining the law pension- 
ing army nurses, to be mentioned in the 
reports of the National Woman’s Relief 
Corps. ; 

I feel admiration and friendship for 
Mrs. Tolman. She is a very frail, slender, 
delicate woman, who has maintained her 
husband and three children when they 
could not care for themselves. The chil- 
dren have been given a good education. 
The eldest son is married and has a home 
near her; the second son is her partner; 
the youngest child, a daughter, graduated 
from the Lawrence High School last June; 
and her husband, a veteran of the 2d 
Maine Volunteers, is the clerk and justice 
of peace of the firm. 

MARY O, STEVENS. 

Peabody, Sept. 22, 1897. 


IN NEED OF HELP. 


The Massachusetts Home for Intemper- 
ate Women is one of the largest and most 
successful in this country which touches 
the reformation and care of women. 

Mary Russell Charpiot, the founder and 
present superintendent of the home, is a 
woman of remarkable executive abili'y, 
and thousands of poor women have found 
courage and strength for life’s battle from 
the practical help she has given them, as 
testimonials from all parts of the country 
prove. During the long period of busi- 
ness depression, Mrs. Charpiot has worked 
steadily on, although there is a large de- 
crease in the revenue of the home, owing 
to loss of work and difficulty in collecting 
money. During the past summer Mrs. 
Charpiot has been obliged to refuse admis- 
sion to over one hundred women who 
wished to come to the home. She could 
not get money enough to furnish them 
food and clothes. Can it be possible that 
a work like this, which Mrs. Charpiot has 
carried on for nearly twenty years, shall 
be allowed to languish for need of funds? 
Donations of money, or orders for work, 
will help Mrs. Charpiot to meet the de- 
mands of the season which approaches, 
and enable her to take women who profess 
a desire to live better lives. 

Donations for this work may be sent to 
the Massachusetts Home, 2 Binney Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 





The public services rendered by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club have been summed 
up by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin as follows: 

It supplied 50,000 people with work dur- 
ing the depression which followed the 
closing of the World’s Fair. 

lt introduced the kindergarten system 
into the public schools. 

It established the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, which distributes garments to poor 
school children. 

It raised $35,000 to aid the Kenwood 
Industrial School for Boys. 

It secured the appointment of a woman 
physician in the insane asylum at Dun- 
ning. 

It supports the school for boys in the 
city jail. 

It inaugurated the movement for rais- 
ing funds for the women’s dormitory at 
the Chicago University. 

It raised an endowment fund scholar- 
ship for the Art Institute. 

It has organized the following associa- 
tions: The Protective Agency for Women 
and Children, the Physiological Institute, 
the Society of Physical Culture and Cor- 
rect Dress, the Public School Art Associa- 
tion, and the Chicago Political League. 

At the first business meeting this sea- 
son of the Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, 
Mass., a report of the Radcliffe College 








scholarship fund was made by the presi- 
dent, and Miss Happy Adelaide Hamling, 
a daughter of a member «f the club, was 
announced to be the first young woman 
to win the scholarship. Mrs. Merrill re- 
ported for the cooking school, and pro- 
posed a plan for further work in the same 
line, which the club approved. It was 
voted to give $100 to the Associated Chari- 
ties of Cambridge. Through committees, 
Cantabrigia carried on a summer free 
kindergarten and a vacation school for 
girs. 





> 





SUFFRAGISTS AS PHILANTHROPISTS. 





Miss Mary H. Krout, writing from Lon- 
don to the Chicago Inter-Ocean concern- 
ing the reforms that have been brought 
about in English schools and prisons 
through the efforts of women, says in 
conclusion: 


Some time ago one of those strange, 
unnatural beings, a woman who has 


tempted to show that American women 
suffragists had never done anything for 
their country during the Civil War—and 
| this in the face of the records of Anna 
Dickinson's eloquence, Miss Booth’s schol- 
arship, dedicated to the cause of liberty, 
of Mrs. Livermore’s long labor in the 
Sanitary Commission, of Julia Ward 
Howe’s inspiration, and the ceaseless work 
of Susan b. Anthony, of Clara Barton, 
and Lucy Stone, of sacred memory. Yet 
every law that seeks justice for women, 
and for humanity through womanhood, 
upon our statute books is the direct result 
of the agitation, the ceaseless efforts, of 
these and of women like them, and no 
others. 

In England it is the same; nothing for 
the betterment of women—the opening of 
avenues of labor closed to them, the equal- 
ization of wages, the equality of women 
with men before the courts—was ever 
accomplished, or even asked, by women 
who “have all the rights they want;’’ by 
those who, themselves courting publicity, 
seeking recognition in the profession of 
letters, advise all oth r women to stay at 
home—advice which, to thousands, is like 
that recipe for cooking a hare, the first 
suggestion of which is to catch the hare. 
Lady Battersea and the Dowager Duchess 





| of Bedford are both foremost among the 


| 
| 


women of England who have asked for 
Parliamentary suffrage, women of broad 
culture, of the highest social position, 
who annually pay taxes upon vast estates. 
They are two of many others who sat in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, 
behind a grille like that in a Persian 


; harem, and heard political charlatans like 


Laboucheré hold them up to ridicule in a 
manner that called forth the protests of 
even the most pronounced anti-suffragist 
newspapers. 

But the times change —they have 
changed, they are constantly changing, 
and men must change with them. What 
is just, what is righteous, will prevail, 
and the bigot, the fool, dies of his own 
intolerance and folly. And his passing is 
like the passing of a shadow, which is 
goue and leaves no trace behind it. 


-_<- 


PROTECTIVE LABOR LEGISLATION IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


An International Congress for Protec- 
tive Labor Legislation met in Zurich, 
Switzerland, August 23 to 28, 1897. 

By a resolution passed at the Swiss 
Labor Congress held at Biel on April 3, 
1893, the executive of the Swiss Workers’ 
League was instructed to call a congress 
to consider the question. This congress 
was open to all working class organiza- 
tions and clubs, irrespective of political 
and religious views, provided they were 
in favor of the intervention of the State 
on behalf of the working class by legal 
limitation of the hours of labor, by prohi- 
bition of Sunday labor, by special protec- 
tive laws for women and children, con- 
sidering State intervention just, necessary 
and urgent, and pledging themselves to 
forward such legislation. 


At this congress the following ques- | 


tions were discussed: Sunday Labor, 
Labor of Children and Young Persons, 
Women’s Labor, Adult Male Labor, Night 
Work, In Sanitary Occupations, Ways and 
Means for Labor Protection, International 
Office for Labor Protection. 

The congress met in the great saloon 
of the ‘‘Neue Tonhalle,’’ and the discus- 
sion was very animated, especially about 
the ‘‘Labor of Children’? and ‘Women’s 
Labor.’”’ Resolutions were moved and 


adopted on 
CHILD LABOR. 


1, Employment of children under 15 
years of age in industrial labor of any 
kind is to be prohibited. 

2. Young persons between 14 and 18 
years of age shall not be employed in any 
industrial labor in any workshop more 
than 8 hours a day. 

2. During these hours young persons 
shall be allowed the necessary time for 
attending general and technical schools. 

4. Employment of young persons on 
Sundays and holidays to be absolutely 
prohibited without any exception. 


FEMALE LABOR, 


Laws dealing with female labor shall 
apply to all factories, small trades, domes- 
tic industries, and so far as possible, and 
where the female hands do not belong to 
the family of the employer, to agriculture. 

General regulations demanded: 

1. A maximum working-week of 44 
hours; the hours to be so divided that 


ee 
[they shall be the same on each Aa 
except Saturday, when work shall cease 
at midday. Every female worker to hayg 
an uninterrupted rest of 42 hours between 
midday Saturday and Monday morning, 

2. Employers to be strictly prohibiteg 
from giving women work to take home 
after the working-day is over. 

3 Women shall not be employed jp. 
dustrially for eight weeks before anq 
after confinement—in any case not for at 
least six weeks after confinement, 

4. The law’ shall enumerate those 
branches of industry where women must 
not work at all during the period of 
gestation. 

5. The State orcommunity must pro- 
vide for the maintenance of work-women 
during their periods of confinement jn 
countries where no system of sick-ingsur. 
ance is in force. 

6. The due enforcement of the regula- 
tions dealing with female labor shall be 
entrusted to female inspectors, to be 
chosen by the working women themselves, 

7. The congress claims that for equal 
work, equal salary must be paid. 





sought to discredit her own sex, at- | 





An exceedingly lively discussion took 
place about ‘‘Women’s Work.” The 
English delegates claimed the prohibition 
of all women’s industrial housework; the 
Catholic labor organizations, which were 
very numerously represented, pleaded 
for prohibition of women’s work in fac. 
tories. Several excellent women speakers 
claimed the right of free work for both 
sexes, and Bebel, the eloquent leader of 
the German Socialists, also spoke for it 
with great energy. As a result women 
were allowed to occupy themselves in 
different work; to exclude them would 
not only be cruel injustice, but would 
have the worst consequences for their 
social condition. By a great majority the 
congress decided not to vote on the mat- 
ter, but to make women’s work free. A 
future congress will give particular atten- 
tion to the subject. 


EVOLUTION OF SOUTHERN WOMEN. 





In 1860, there were only about half a mil- 
lion women in the United States engaged 
in gainful pursuits, almost all of whom 
were women and girls at work in the 
factories in the New England States. Few 
or none of them could have been found 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line. In this 
year of grace, 1897, there are five million 
wage-earning women in our country, of 
whom the South has its full proportion, 
This evolution had its inception when the 
war closed and the South lay prostrate 
and impoverished, its fertile fields a 
desert waste, its four million slaves lib- 
erated, its one million of working men 
dead or disabled, and its fair women and 
their children half naked and half starved. 
These women had been reared in the lap 
of luxury and were distressingly help- 
less, languid, and dependent. Thousands 
of these were left self-dependent, with 
young children to raise and educate. 
However much they shrank from doing 
men’s work, they had it to do, and did it 
well. The necessity that seemed a calam- 
ity has proved a blessing. The evolu- 
tion or development through which the 
Southern women have passed has resulted 
in their remarkable growth, and in no 
way impaired their attractiveness. They 
are stronger physically and mentally. 
They are vastly more self-reliant, and 
more independent of men. They realize 
their superiority to such men asare thrift- 
less, self-indulgent, or dissipated, and 
look upon them with pity or contempt. 
They have discovered in themselves possi- 
bilities of which they had never dreamed. 
— Godey’s Magazine. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





HAWTHORNE’S First Diary. With an 
Account of its Discovery and Loss. By 
Samuel T. Pickard. Boston and New 
York. 1897. Price, $1. 

This is a delightfully simple and char- 
acteristic narrative of Hawthorne’s boy- 
hood, made by the boy himself in a diary 
kept by him between the ages of 10 and 14 
years, when, as he says in a letter to 
James T. Fields in 1863, he “lived in Maine 
like a bird in the air, so perfect was the 
freedom” he enjoyed. ‘But,’’ he adds, 
“it was there that I first got my cursed 
habit of solitude.”” As Emerson has well 
said, society is the nursery of talent, but 
solitude is the school of genius, and the 
unconscious self-relations of this early 
diary are of priceless biographical value. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, or Hathorne, a8 
the name was then spelt and pronounced, 
was born in 1804. In 1814 his widowed 
mother’s brother, Robert Manning, built 
for her a house on Lake Sebago in Maine 
near the residence of her brother Richard, 
the proprietor end manager of several 
thousand acres of what was then a wilder- 
ness. There the boy spent his vacations 
with his mother and sister, while pursuing 
his studies at Salem and Brunswick. After 
his mother’s death, the home was con- 
verted into a meeting-house, and this 
diary was found and carried off by a man 
named Small, from whom it was trans- 
ferred to William Symmes, a mulatto boy, 
the natural son of a leading lawyer of 
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Maine, acompanion of young Hawthorne, 
and was carefully preserved in Virginia 
for many years, during which period these 
extracts were copied from the diary by 
Symmes and sent to the Portland Tran 
script. The diary itself is lost or 
stroyed. After the lapse of three-quar 
ters of a century, these brief memoranda 
of dawning genius are given to the public 
by Mr. Pickard, who by so doing has done 
the world a’ service. As a specimen we 
quote the following: 


de 


This morning I saw at the grist-milla 
solemn-faced old horse, hitched to a 
trough. He had brought for his owner 
some bags of corn to be ground, who, 
after carrying them into the mill, walked 
up to Uncle Richard’s store, leaving his 


half-starved animal in the cold wind, wiih | 


nothing to eat, while the corn was being 
turned into meal. I felt sorry, and no- 
body being near, thought it best to have 
a talk with the old nag, and said: “Good 
morning, Mr. Horse, how are you to- 
day?” “Good morning, youngster,”’ said 
he, as plain as a horse can speak, and then 
said: ‘‘l am almost dead and wish | was 
quite. [ am hungry and have had no 
breakfast, and must stand here tied by 
the head while they are grinding the cornu, 
and until master drinks two or three 
glasses of rum at the store, and then drag 
him and the meal up the Ben Ham Hill, 
and home, and am now so weak thai | 
can hardly stand. Oh, dear, I am in a 
bad way.”’ And the old creature cried — 
Jalmost cried myself. 

Just then the miller went down-stairs 
to the meal trough. I heard his feet on 
the steps, and not thinking much what | 
was doing, ran into the mill, and taking 
the four-quart toll dish nearly full of corn 
out of the hopper, carried it out and 
poured it into the trough before the mil- 
ler came up from below. When I got 
out, the horse was laughing, but he had 
to eat slowly because the bits were in his 
mouth. I told him that 1 was sorry, but 
did not know how to take them out, and 
should not dare to, if I did, for his master 
might come out of the store suddenly 
and see what Il was about. 

“Thank you,”’ said he; ‘ta luncheon of 
corn with the bits in is much better than 
none. The worst of it is, | have to munch 
so slowly that my master may come 
before | tinish it, and thrash me for eating 
his corn, and you for your kindness.’ [| 
sat down on a stone out of the wind and 
waited in trouble, for fear that the miller 
or the owner of the corn would come and 
find out what [ had done. At last the 
horse winked and stuck out his upper 
lip ever so far, and then said: ‘The last 
kernel is gone,’ then he laughed a little, 
then shook one ear, then the other, then 
shut his eyes asif to take anap. I jumped 
up and said: ‘How do you feel, old fel- 
low; any better?’’ He opened his eyes, 
and looking at me kindly, answered: 
“Very much,’’ and then blew his nuse 
exceedingly loud, but he did not wipe it; 
perhaps he had no wiper. I then asked 
if his master whipped him. “Not much 
lately; he used to till my hide got hard- 
ened; but now he has a white oak goad 
stick with an iron brad at its end, with 
which he jabs my hind-quarters, and 
hurts me awfully.’ Lasked him why he 
did not kick up, and knock his tormentor 
out of the wagon. “I did try to once,” 
said he, “but am old and weak, and 
could only get my heels high enough to 
break the whiffletree, and besides lost my 
balance and fell down flat. Master then 
jumped down, and getting a cudgel, struck 
me over the head, and I thought my 
troubles were over. This happened just 
before Mr. Ben Ham's house, and [ should 
have been finished and ready for the crows, 
if he had not stepped out and told master 
not to strike again; if he did he would shake 
his liver out. ‘That saved my life; but I 
was sorry, though Mr. Ham meant good.” 

The goad with the iron brad was in the 
wagon, and, snatching it out, I struck 
the end against a stone, and the stabber 
flew into the mill-pond. *‘There,”’ says I, 
“old colt,” as I threw the goad back into 
the wagon, “he won't harpoon you again 
with that iron.”” The poor old brute knew 
what I said well enough, for | looked him 
in the eye and spoke horse language. So 
he turned his long upper lip away back 
and laughed again, I thought a little ex- 
ultingly. Very soon, however, a tear 
came into his eye, and he said: ‘My 
young friend, do you know how long horses 
live?” I answered that [ had heard that 
some lived thirty years. ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ said 
he, “Iam sorry. | am twenty-four, and 
have been hoping that I should die 
before snow fell; it does not seem that I 
can possibly go through another winter,” 
and the tears began to run again. 

At that moment the brute that owned 
the horse came out of the store and, down 
the hill towards us. [ slipped behind a 
pile of slabs. The meal was put in the 
wagon, the horse unhitched, the wagon 
mounted, the goad picked up, and a 
thrust made; but Dobbin was in no hurry. 
Looking at the end of his stick, the man 
bawled: “What little devil has had my 
gord?” and thea began striking with all 
his strength, but his steed only walked, 
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THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
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shaking his head as he went across the 
bridge, and I thought | heard the ancient 
Equus say as he went, **Thrash as much as 
you please; for once you cannot stab,.”’ | 
went homea little uneasy, not feeiing sure 
that the feeding the man’s corn to his 
own horse was not stealing, and thinking 
that if the miller found it out, he would 


have me taken down before Squire 
Longley. 
Robinson Cook, a neighbor, informs 


Mr. Pickard that he recognizes the por- 
trait of the hard master and the ill-used 
horse. It seems to the writer that in 
graphic power and insight and sympathy 
the above extract from the unstudied 
diary of a boy of twelve is equal to all but 
the very finest of Hawthorne’s subsequent 
writings. It should be republished and 
circulated by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Every one 
should read this remarkable little volume. 
If possible, the remainder of the diary 
should be rescued from oblivion. 


H. b. Bb. 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


FEATHER’S MOUSE. 
BY ADAH FAIRBANKS BATTELLE, 

It was very still in the barn loft. Feather 
was on a nest beside a pile of hay. There 
was arustle when she picked off a dried 
clover head. That was the only sound, 

Dollie and Daisy left their play-store 


when Feather set herself upon her 
nest. She laid her eggs there, although 
hens were not allowed in the hay. The 


girls thought that one little white biddy 
would do no harm. Feather picked a seed 
out of the hay, then she held her head 
very still, so still that not even her 
feathery white top-knot moved. Her 
bright eyes twinkled, Perhaps she smiled. 

She was watching a furry little mouse 
that crept slyly out of the hay near her 
nest. Feather leaned farther forward, but 
the mouse did not see her. Hecame very 
near. With a dive Feather caught the 
little fellow in her sharp beak. 

There she held him when, a moment 
later, Dollie and Daisy peeped over the 
head of the stairs to see if their pet had 
left her nest. When she saw the girls, 
she ate poor mousie very fast; but she 
still sat on her nest, and the girls crept 
softly down stairs. 

The loft was very still again. Feather 
did not even move a clover head until she 
left the loft with a cackle that brought 
the little girls to the spot. Then she went 
down under the willow to hunt for bugs 
till supper time. 

She ran with the rest of the hens to 
meet Dollie and Daisy when they brought 
the bed-time meal of bran and milk and 
scraps from the table. Even Purrie came 
to the coop for a share. 

Purrie did not deserve her name, for 
she was a very cross cat. She knew how 
to slap with her black paws, as well as 
how to scratch. The hens were afraid of 
her, and made room for her at the trough. 
Purrie reached over very daintily for a bit 
of soaked toast, but Feather had seen it 





supposed to be incurable. For a great | 
many years doctors provounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with | 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & | 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. Itis taken internally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. | 

Address, 

* F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





nose, | 

Quick as a flash, up came Purrie’s black 
paw and she struck Feather three swift 
blows. 

Dollie caught Daisy’s arm, “See Purrie; 
how funny! She won't eat soaked toast 
when I give it to her.” “Why, don’t you 
see,”’ Daisy lowered her voice so Purrie 
“She didn’t care for 


would not hear. 
Feather’s eating the toast, but poor kitty, 
she found out, perhaps, about Feather’s 
eating that mouse that Purrie herself had 
been watching all this week.’’—Chicago 


Advance. 
-=—«-e 


HUMOROUS. 





It is proposed to tine.old bachelors for 
contempt of court.—Erchange. 


“Why did Flashman make such a fail- | 
ure in the clothing business?’ ‘His line 
of suitings was good, but they were all in 
unindorsed checks.”’ 


Mrs. Kawler—So your son is a doctor? 
Has he been in the business long? Mrs. 
Backlotte—Oh, yes, he must have been, 
for he wrote that he is a veterinary at it. 
—The Boston News. 


Hostess (to a visitor, a Frenchman)—M. 
Dubois, do you like animals? M. Dubois 
Yes, yes, madame. I like all ze animals, 
ze dog, ze cat, ze horse—enfin, anysing 
zat is beastly.—Chicago News. 








Mrs. Porkly—lI often wonder how peo- 
ple manage to understand each other in 
France. Mrs. Gotham — How absurd! 
Mrs. Porkly—1 don’t think it absurd at 
all. Both my daughters speak French, 
and they can’t understand each other. 


As a party of gentlemen and ladies 
were climbing to the top of a high church 
tower one hot day, a gentleman remarked, 
‘This is rather a spiral flight of steps.” 
To which a lady rejoined, ‘Yes, per 
spiral,’ and she wiped her brow as she 
spoke.—Jewish Messenger. 


Mrs. Shoddy—I want to make my son's 
wifea birthday present. Jeweller—Would 
you like to see our styles of diamond neck- 
laces? Mrs. Shoddy—Yes, I want to get 
her something handsome to wear -around 
her throat. Give me some of those 
diamond tiaras I have read about in the 
paper. 

First Lady—I saw your husband meet 
you on Fulton Street yesterday, and I 
noticed that he removed his hat while 
speaking to you. I admired him for it. 
Very few men do that. Second Lady—I 
remember. I told him in the morning to 
have his hair cut, and he was showing me 
that he had obeyed.—Smith, Gray & Co.’s 
Monthly. 
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ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


Is the price of perfect health. Watch 
carefully the first symptoms of impure 
blood, Cure boils, pimples, humors and 
scrofula by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Drive away the pains and aches of rheuma- 
tism, malaria and stomach troubles, steady 
your nerves and overcome that tired feel- 
ing by taking the same great medicine. 

Hoop’s Pinus are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
sure, 





Homemade Bonbons. 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 
6 varieties. 


fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 
Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. _ 
Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints ” ” " " 
cream chocolates. _ é 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels. 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 


30 cts. a pound. 


Pure, 








67 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL AT NASH- 
VILLE. 

THe executive session of the National 

Council of Women will be held in Nash- 


ville, Oct 25-28, and the National Coun- | 
, , 


ceil ot Jewish Women, Oct. 29, 30. Other 
women’s conventions will be held daily 
during this month. The Seuthern Rail- 
way offers superior inducements in rates 
aud facilities. ‘The :oute is via Washing- 
ton, D. C, thence through the famous 
mountain section of the Western North 
Carvlina—-known as the “Land of the 
Sky.”’ We desire to call the readers’ atten- 
iion to the advertisement of the Southern 
Railway Cu., to be found in this paper. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1828. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 





Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 
School Department. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 


TAYLOR, DE VERITTE & MAGAR, 
Literature, Uscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION presnien, ste ~ ~ Deer 


Miss Foye. lergymen, Linney Gunnison, A. B, 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Barnght Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. dress or call for circulars, 
455 boylston Street, Boston. 

Prot. |. W CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTON, 


Director. 











Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory 

Classes in Hand Culture and lianoforte 
Technics 

Classes in Sight Playing, Ear Training, 
Analyzing aud Memonizing. 

Classes in Ensemble Playing. 

Classes for Training of Teachers of 
Musie. 

Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, oe. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dkr 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 











INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 rh Db pe agg, * 
Girls’ Classical School. foytember 22nd. 1596, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Bighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Priacipal. 








New Nature Study Song Book. 


“Songs of Happy Life.” 


eee 


This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Supsr- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘May Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 





This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 





Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 

Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 

Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 


eee 
ADDRESS... 


ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 


LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Maes 








'LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [lolly A Love Story 

By MAky A. Denison Author of “Il hat Husband 
ot Mine’ “ihat wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


the Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of **( hapters from 
ane Austen’ “*Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
idition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram 2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

| By ( urtis Gui_p Author of “Over the Ocean’’ 

“Abroad Again” etc.etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOS, with intro- 
duction by the nev. J W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, Londun cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON ( loth $1.25 
A comp'ete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical: 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 
it is Possible A Story of Life 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
“No offe can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least. of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story” 
The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1 00 
Phe | pap clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of :elf we have 
never read ’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 





By JAmMeEs R. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 
eaders of the Blind’? Seventh Thousand Cloth 
$1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated vith nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gola and color, Cons » $2.50 


Maria Mitchell 


Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniforn. 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Iilus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenslip, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


THE LAW OF 
Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A, O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been :e-written 
and much that is new introduced. 
CONTENTS—1. Introduction. %. Agree- 

ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 

Agreements; Breach of Promise of 

Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 

of a Married Woman to Her Person. 

5. The Right of a Married Woman to 

Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 

ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 

band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. &. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 

Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 

tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 

Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 

and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 

of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Buston. 


MATZOON. 


oI 





TRADE MARK. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by .. . 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Wor.wp’s WomaAn’s CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ance Unton, Toronto, Can., Oct. 23, 24, 25 
26. 
ExxcuTive Session NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Women, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 25-28. 

GENERAL FEDERATION Women’s CLUBs, 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 20, 21, 22. 

PouiTicAL Equatity CLuB or WASHING- 
von Co., N. Y., in Hubbard Hall, Cambridge, 
New York, Oct. 20, at 2.50 and 7.30 P. M. 
Business session in the afternoon, in the 
evening address by Mary Seymour Howell, 
of Albany. 

Woman's NATIONAL PREsS ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 25. 

NATIONAL HouskHOLD Economic Associa- 
T10n, Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 27. 

SoutH CAROLINA WoMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Oct. 27, 28. 

GENERAL ASsocIATION COLLEGIATE ALUM- 
n™, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 28-30. 

NaTIonNAL CouNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 29, 30. 

NEVADA EquaL SuFFARGE ASSOCIATION, 
Carson City, Oct. 30. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssociaTion, Lewistown, Nov. 1, 2. 

New York STatTE WoMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
ciation, Geneva, Nov. 3, 4, 5. 

NATIONAL W.C. T. U., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
29—Nov. 3. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Women, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 2, 3, 4. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
Association, Washington, D. C., Feb. 14-19, 
1808. 





HOME FOR AGED COUPLES’ FAIR. 





The Fifteenth Annual Fair in aid of the 
Home for Aged Couples in Boston will be 
held at the Hotel Vendome, Commonwealth 
Avenue, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 30 and Decem- 
ber 1, 2 and 3, 1897. Meetings to make 
arrangements for the Fair will be held at 
the Parker House, School Street, on Tues- 
day, Oct. 19, on Tuesday, Nov. 2, and on 
Tuesday, Nov. 23, at 11 o’clock. All are 
cordially invited to be present. 

EvizABeETH ABBotTT CARLETON, Pres. 
S. J. Tivron, Secretary. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
who have not sent their renewals, are 
reminded that only two weeks remain in 
which to secure the benefit of our special 
offers. 





see 


REGISTRATION ! 

On and after October first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 


——S 


THE LESSON OF NEW JERSEY. 

The defeat of the School Trustee Wo- 
man Suffrage Amendment in New Jersey 
presents several points which deserve the 
consideration of all friends of woman suf- 
frage, because the only practical method 
of establishing full woman suffrage in any 
State is by seeuring an affirmative expres- 
sion from a majority of the men voting 
upon the question. 

The first lesson is the unwisdom of 
submitting a comparatively unimportant 
measure of partial suffrage to a popular 
vote. All that was proposed was to give 
women who already vote on appropria- 
tions and other details of school manage- 
ment a vote for members of school boards. 
Had it succeeded, the result, though a 
gain, would have been of minor impor- 
tance, and the main question would have 
remained unaffected. The Newark Daily 
Advertiser, the leading paper of the State, 
says: 

It is evident that the amendment was 
widely misunderstood to mean general 
political suffrage for women. This mis- 
apprehension existed to a great extent 
among German-speaking voters, as the 
vote in the districts populated by them 
shows. There could be no reasonable 
objection to the amendment if it had been 
properly explained. 

The second lesson is the unwisdom of 
submitting a suffrage amendment com- 
plicated with other amendments to be 
voted upon at the same time. Each 
amendment has its special enemies who 
vote against it, and usually the man who 
votes against one amendment votes against 





all of them. The New York Evening Post 
says: 

The average man does not stop to dis- 
criminate, and when he has made up his 
mind to oppose one of a series of proposi- 
tions, treats the rest in the same way. 
The people interested in gambling, and 
particularly in race-tracks, worked hard 
to defeat it, while there was but little 
organized effort on the other side. The 
agencies interested in race-track gambling 
rallied their forces in the cities and used 
money, while the scattered voters in the 
rural districts as a rule stayed away from 
the polls. 

The third lesson is the one urged by 
Miss Anthony, viz.: the absolute neces- 
sity of precinct organization. Had the 
friends of woman suffrage in every pre- 
cinct secured anything like a full vote of 
its friends, the amendment would have 
been carried overwhelmingly. But it 
would be almost impossible to secure the 
precinct organization for a partial suf- 
frage amendment. 

One other point should be clearly borne 
in mind, and it is one which is a serious 
obstacle to the application of the referen- 
dum theory, in the present state of popu- 
lar intelligence. Only a small minority of 
the men qualified to vote, vote on the 
question. In New Jersey there are about 
500,000 men over twenty-one years of 
age who might have voted. Of these, at 
the last general election, 371,127 voted. 
Yet the total vote cast on the woman suf- 
frage amendment was: 





In favor 64,784 
Opposed 75,079 
Total, 139,863 


The adverse majority was only 10,295. 
A change of 5,150 votes (about one in a 
hundred of the possible voters) would 
have carried the amendment. The men 
who voted against it were only about 
one in five of those who voted at the 
general election. In other words, about 
four out of every five voters who voted 
in the general election, either voted for 
the amendment or did not vote at all, and 
the amendment was defeated by about 
one-fifth of the total votes cast at the 
general election. 

The conclusions I draw from the New 
Jersey experience are: 

1. Do not ask for constitutional amend- 
ments except for full woman suffrage. 

2 Ask for an amendment standing 
alone and not complicated with others. 

3. After the submission, direct effort 
mainly to “securing efficient precinct or- 
ganization. A campaign of education 
should always precede submission, rather 
than follow it. H. B. B. 


MRS. HOWE HALL ON AMENDMENT. 





Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, president of 
the New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, gives her views to a reporter as fol- 
lows: 


“To what do you mostly attribute the 
defeat of the amendments? ”’ 

“There were two principal causes, I 
believe. First, apathy. The church peo- 
ple, on whom we largely depended, have 
just returned from their summer vacation 
and the ministers have not yet had time 
to get thoroughly into harness. The date 
was surely a bad one for an election of 
this character. 

“The second cause was the general mis- 
understanding of the amendment. Many 
voters supposed that this conferred upon 
women the right to vote at all elections, 
when in reality it referred only to the 
election of school trustees in townships. 
I heard a man say yesterday that he had 
voted against the suffrage amendment 
because he did not like the idea of women 
going to the polls on election day. When 
the real meaning and purpose of the 
amendment were explained, he felt sorry 
that he had not voted the other way. 

“Then there was a misunderstanding 
as to the effect which the election would 
have on future legislation. In Newark 
and other large cities circulars were 
issued urging the defeat of the amend- 
ments on the ground that if they were 
passed any alteration of the constitution 
would be prohibited for five years. Asa 
matter of fact it does not matter whether 
the amendment is carried or lost, as the 
law says that amendments cannot be sub- 
mitted to the people oftener than once in 
five years.”’ 

‘‘About the future I can say but little. 
The work in favor of woman suffrage has 
not been lost. Our efforts have educated 
the women themselves toa realization of 
the advantages of the ballot, and we have 
also in our correspondence with school 
officials led them to express almost 
unanimously their belief that it would be 
an excellent thing for women to have a 
part in the government of schools. We 
shall probably soon issue a booklet on the 
work of women in the public schools, with 
special reference to our own State.”’ 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 


The moral sentiment of the State was 
outvoted on Tuesday. There is always 
danger, in submitting a moral issue to the 
popular vote, that those who may be con- 
fidently relied upon to cast their votes on 
the right side will allow the opportunity 
to go by default. It is lamentable that 
many of our citizens refrain from voting 
at many elections. The Ledger, in call- 
ing attention to the election, took occa- 
sion to say that it was doubtful whether 
a third of the New Jersey electorate 
would vote on the amendments, and that 
there was danger that those who did go 





would be the active political workers, 
while those who absented themselves 
would be of the kind ‘‘mistakenly called 
the ‘better class of voters.’ ’’ 

Possibly a larger poll of voters would 
have brought about a different result on 
this issue, but the return as we find it must 
be accepted as the popular will. A vote 
on the amendments taken at a general 
election and not at aspecial election, might 
have shown a different outcome. It is 
unfortunate that an issue of this sort did 
not attract to the polls a full representa- 
tion of New Jersey’s citizens. 


->—- 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR MEETING. 





A meeting of the Bazar Committee and 
of all others interested will be held at 
the Headquarters of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Monday, Oct. 18, at 3 
o'clock. 

It is absolutely necessary that a repre- 
sentative of each table should attend these 
meetings to decide upon important busi- 
ness connected withe Bazar. 

Remember that there are only seven 
weeks before the Bazar opens, Dec. 7-11. 


> 


CONVENTIONS AND CONVENTIONS. 








Three years ago the highly respectable 
Unitarian body assembled in conference 
at Saratoga at just the nick of time, when 
Tammany was holding a monster Hill 
demonstration. While the Unitarians, a 
thousand strong, were quartered in the 
United States Hotel, Tammany held the 
fort in the Grand Union. Now, com- 
parative studies—whether of language, 
politics or religion—furnish your only 
fruitful method, and alone afford the sole 
chance to balance and correct overhasty 
inferences, the peril of which is very 
great. 

For example, as a quiet observer strolled 
into the immense corridors of the Grand 
Union, where, after the arduous labors of 
the day, Tammany was socially unbend- 
ing, his own first impression was that he 
had made a mistake, and really got in 
among the Unitarians engaged in religious 
conference. So much more devoutly was 
heard on every lip the sacred name of the 
Divine Being, coupled with that of the 
redeeming Saviour, that, in comparison, 
the language of those he had mistaken 
for the Unitarians seemed positively cold 
and secular. But by degrees, as he found 
this edifying fragrance of piety blent with 
so overpowering a smell of whiskey, and 
with such infernal political maxims, and, 
moreover, applied so exclusively and vin- 
dictively to the eyes of anti-Hill men, 
rather than to the souls of the erring and 
sinful, he was forced to reconsider his 
first impulsive judgment and to regret 
that he had too hastily aspersed as less 
fervent the piety of the Unitarians, while, 
quite as likely, it was only more quiet 
and inward. 

“No, without a doubt, this is Tam- 
many!’ the modified observer now ex- 
claimed. Such a brute mass of corner 
grog shop demagogism, such cynical—no, 
not even cynical, for there was not intel- 
lect enough for cynicism—such gutter 
level of taking it for granted that the 
Empire State and the great metropolis of 
New York existed only as the carcass of 
the dead horse for the turkey buzzards to 
gorge on! ‘*God help our miserable 
land,”’ he cried, ‘‘if it is ready for the 
infamy of being ruled by such a conglom- 
eration of rapacity, venality and brute 
animalism!’’ 

So with this the partially rectified 
observer made up his mind to go round 
once again to the United States Hotel 
to test whether his overhasty conclusions 
about Unitarians might not admit of still 
further modification. In the grand cor- 
ridors, what an assemblage of refined, 
self-respecting, courteous men and wom- 
en! How superior the look of the women! 
Great indeed his grief that at the Grand 
Union the wives of Tammany had not 
been present, that an opportunity might 
have been afforded to decide whether, in 
the words of Mrs. Poyser, “God Almighty 
had made them to match’’ their husbands. 
Yes, what a play of intelligence and 
charm on the faces of these Unitarian 
women! What homes they must bless 
and satisfy! Then as tothe men. They 
are widely and honorably known in public 
and in private life. Here a groupof them 
from New York are talking about the 
nomination of a fit man for governor of 
the State. No syllable about the bearing 
of his election on the division of the 
spoils. The public meetings were pre- 
sided over, the quiet observer found, by 
an honored Senator of the United States. 
Widely known and respected laymen, who 
had never been in jail or sent up for 
forgery or unjustifiable homicide, took 
part in them, as well as ministers. The 
gravest questions affecting church and 
State were discussed from the highest 
and most disinterested point of view. 

By this time, thinking to have seen 
enough of cultured people, the quiet 
observer determined, for further illumina- 
tion, to descend into the subterranean 
regions of the hotel, to get his boots 





blacked and hold a consultation with the | 


colored gentleman presiding down there 
over the brushes and Day & Martin. The 
question which of these two contradictory 
forces—as represented in their respective 
conventions—was destined to prevail for 
the glory or shame of the republic, 
weighed heavily on his mind. 

‘*Those Unitarian people up there seem 
quite a superior class,” he began. ‘Yes, 
sah!’’ but somewhat coldly. “Have a 
great many conventions here in Saratoga, 
don’t you? Tammany often?” ‘Yes 
sah!” now with evident enthusiasm. 
“Which is most popular, the Unitarians 
or Tammany?” ‘Tammany, sah! ebery 
time.” “Why so?’’ “Why, you see, 
sah! dem Tammany gemmun gits their 
boots shined three times a day. Won't 
stand no spec er dirt on’em. Den, dey 
always gibs a quarter; they don’t take no 
change back. Dese Unitarian gemmun, 
some of’em, makes a shine last two days.” 
‘Yes, but those Tammany men will stand 
specks enough on their souls, if they 
won't on their boots,” broke in the quiet 
observer. The reflection proved too re- 
condite, and fell dead, “It’s easy enough 
flinging away money stolen from other 
people, as long as there’s plenty more to 
steal.”” ‘Dunno, sah, ’bout dat. But 
dem Tammany gemmun makes bizness 
lively wheneber dey comes roun’, A 
gemmun friend er mine what waits table 
up-stairs tell me de Tammanies jist set 
down to dinner and holler: ‘Bring me 
eberyting dat’s good!’ and den flings 
down a dollar bill. Dem Unitarians waits 
till de’re goin’ away, and den gibs half a 
dollar for all de time.’’ ‘So you vote 
every time for Tammany coming here?”’ 
“Yes, sah, sho’s you born.” 

Whether the committee of the next 
Unitarian Conference at Saratoga can 
get a hint from this as to popularizing 
their doctrines, and so rendering them 
more attractive to the masses, must be 
left to that august body to decide.— 
Boston Herald. 





A GRANDDAUGHTER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Miss Louise Winthrop Koues, of New 
York, won the Mrs. Donald McLean 
Scholarship in American History, estab- 
lished this year by the New York City 
Chapter of the Daughters of American Rev- 
olution, The examination was conducted 
by Professor Osgood, of Columbia College. 
In English history, the topics suggested 
were the Norman conquest, the religious 
parties under Elizabeth and the first two 
Stuarts, and the revolution of 1689; in 
American history, the settlement and or- 
ganization of Virginia and Massachusetts, 
the French and Indian War, the questions 
at issue between the Colonies and Great 
Britain during the controversy which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, the development of 
political parties during the decade fol- 
lowing the Missouri compromise, and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

The scholarship is open only to mem- 
bers of the D. A. R. It gives a two years’ 
course in American history at Barnard 
College, the chapter bearing not only the 
tuition fees, but the expenses incurred for 
books, papers, etc. At the end of two 
years, upon passing the college examina- 
tion, the student will receive a form of 
certificate from Columbia and Barnard 
setting forth her proficiency in American 
history, and it will qualify her to teach in 
any college in the United States. 

Miss Koues, the successful competitor, 
has been engaged in literary work and 
teaching for a number of years, and isa 
woman of fine culture. She is a member 
of the New York City Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and also of the National Society. She 
has held the office of Historian in the 
Governor Thomas Dudley Family Associ- 
ation, which will meet in this city next 
week, and is regarded as an authority in 
genealogical research. As Miss Koues is 
a descendent of Massachusetts’ distin- 
guished colonial governors, Dudley and 
Winthrop, her success is a matter of cor- 
dial interest in Boston as well as in her 
home city. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Quincy, Ill., voted a few weeks 
s nce that the publishers of the daily and 
weekly newspapers of the city should be 
entitled to free membership as part pay- 
ment for the courtesies extended by the 
press, This action causes Mrs. Julia D. 
Robbins, publisher of the Sunday Optic, 
to become a full-fledged member of the 
organization, with all of its rights and 
privileges. ‘This is the first time in the 
history of the city, if not of the State, 
where a woman has been duly elected as 
an active member of a Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mrs. Emma B. Alrich has been associa- 
ted with her husband incontinuous, actual 
newspaper work for fourteen years. In 
1883, when Mr. Alrich became editor 


$$ 


and proprietor of the Public Recorg of 
Cawker City, Kan., Mrs. Alrich entered 
the office as a co-worker. In all the de. 
tails, whether as compositor, local chaser 
or editorially, they have worked together, 
giving the family practical training in 
every department. Mrs. Alrich has found 
time to devote to the patriotic work of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, being one of 
the forty national charter members. She 
was one of the first five who founded the 
Women’s Hesperian Library Club, which 
conducts the public library in Cawker 
City. Levi L. Alrich issued the first cal) 
for the organization of the North Centra] 
Kansas Editorial Association in 1884, and 
in 1890, Mrs. Alrich, seeing the benefits 
of organization, helped found the Kansas 
Woman’s Press Association, of which she 
has been president three terms. 

Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker, manager of the 
Household Institute in connection with 
the Boston Food Fair, is a practical news- 
paper worker. After completing her 
studies: at the Southbridge High School 
and Nichols Academy, Dudley, she was 
married to George M. Whitaker, then edi- 
tor of the Southbridge Journal, and her 
work soon became one of the features of 
the paper. When Mr. Whitaker purchased 
the New England Farmer a broader field 
opened before Mrs. Whitaker for the 
study of all kinds of woman’s work. Her 
page in the Farmer soon became one of 
its most valuable departments. In addi- 
tion to this department work, Mrs. Whit- 
aker has been one of the general editors 
of the paper. She joined the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press A sociation soon af- 
ter its organization, and has beea in offi- 
cial position continuously as secretary or 
vice-president; she is also a member of 
the Suburban Press Association. 

Mrs. Whitaker was one of the essayists 
at the World’s Fair Press Congress, and 
has twice read papers at the meetings of 
the National Editorial Association. 

Mrs. Whitaker has carefully studied the 
questions of dress, nutrition, health, etc., 
that have been a part of her work. She 
has edited a health magazine and done 
department work for several magazines, 
besides miscellaneous writing. Whether 
well or ill, whether at home or away, 
whether or not serious illness in the fami- 
ly was receiving a mother’s care and nurs- 
ing, no week has passed in the last twen- 
ty-six years without her installment of 
copy being ready. 

Mrs. Whitaker was one of the organiz- 
ers and is now secretary of the Boston 
Business League; she had the executive 
management of the successful experiment 
by the Bay State Agricultural Society in 
travelling cooking schools, and has been 
for three years an expert judge at the 
State Fair. 

The opening reception of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association will be 
held at the Vendome, Boston, Oct. 20, 
with Mr. Anthony Hope, the English 
novelist, as guest of honor. 








THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

The annual executive session of the 
National Council of Women of the United 
States will be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
October 25-28 inclusive, under the aus- 
pices of the woman’s department of the 
Tennessee Centennial and International 
Exposition. 

The first meeting, Monday morning, 
October 25, will be devoted to business, 
and discussion upon the following ques- 
tions: 

Shall the next triennial, which is to 
convene in 1899, sit in two houses? 

Upon what basis of representation may 
councils embracing two or more States 
be admitted into the National Council? 

Shall the National Council employ an 
organizer fur constant work in the field 
in organizing local councils? 

Shall a committee of information be 
formed whose functions it shall be to 
correspond with the officers of the national 
associations not yet affiliated with the 
council, to the end that an opportunity 
may be secured to communicate informa- 
tion respecting the council to such asso- 
ciations? 

At 3 P. M. the council wiil be formally 
opened by an address of welcome by the 
chairman of the convocation committee, 
Margaret J. Weakley, and a response by 
the vice-president-at-large of the council, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. The work of local 
councils will be reported, followed by an 
address on ‘‘How May Local Councils 
More Efficiently Coéperate with Municipal 
Governments?”’ In the evening there 
will be a reception, given by the woman’s 
department of the exposition. 

The meeting Tuesday morning will 
open with reports from each of the fol- 
lowing national organizations affiliated 
with the council: National Christian 
League for the Promotion of Social Pur- 
ity; National Free Baptist Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society; the Florence Crittenton 
Mission; American Anti-vivisection S0- 
ciety; the National Council of Jewish 
Women; National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; Woman’s Foreign 
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Missionary Union of Friends. These will 
be followed by an address and discussion 
on the “Opportunity and Obligation of 
the National Council to Promote the 
Growth of Religious Unity.” The after- 
noon meeting will be similar, with reports 
from the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Association; the Illinois Industrial 
school for Girls; Wimodaughsis; Na- 
tional Women’s Relief Society; National 
Association of Women Stenographers and 
Ladies of the Maccabees, followed by a 
specia! report of the delegate to the annual 
session of the National Council of Women 
of Canada, held in June at Halifax. The 
address by Annie White Johnson, chair- 
man of the Committee on Dress, will be 
upon improved dress, and will be followed 
by an illustrative exhibit in charge of 
Madame Mauvell. 

The evening meeting will be opened 
with reports from the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, the Wo- 
man’s Republican Association of the 
United States, the National Association of 
Loyal Women of American Liberty, and 
the Woman’s Relief Corps of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. After an address 
on the relation of the National Council to 
national governmental affairs, and another 
on the National Council as an agent in 
promoting national patriotism, there will 
be presented a report of the conference 





of the International Council held last July 


at London. The meeting will close with 
an address on the relation of the Inter- 
national Council to international govern- 
mental affairs. 

Wednesday morning each member of 
the cabinet present will give a ten-minute 
statement of her own conception of the 
significance and scope of the work be- 
longing to her own portfolio. Then will 
follow an address upon ‘‘How May Patrons 
be Rendered Helpful in the Diffusion of 
the Council Idea?’’ The meeting will 
close with a report of the Universal Peace 
Union, and an address and discussion on 
“The Council as an Agent in Promoting 
Peace and Arbitration.” 

Wednesday afternoon will be left free 
for the enjoyment of courtesies. In the 
evening a reception will be given by the 
officers of the National Council of Women. 

On Thursday, the final day, will be held 
a meeting of the executive. 

The session will be held at the Maxwell 
House, which is to be the headquarters 
of the National Council during the con- 
vention. Information concerning hotel 
and boarding rates and other local 
arrangements will be furnished by the 
chairman of the Convocation Committee, 
Mrs. Margaret J. Weakley, address 117 
North Summer Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
It is announced that the rates made by 
the railroads are much lower than are | 
usually obtained by conventions. In- 
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CITY OF BOSTON 





POLICE DEPARTMENT 





NOTICE RELATING TO 


Public Hackney 


Carriage Stands 





Notice is hereby given that the list of Public Hackney Carriage 
Stands has been revised and amended so as to read as follows: 


PUBLIC HACKNEY CARRIAGE STANDS 
DAY AND NIGHT 


Atlantic avenue, west side, near Federal street, 2 
carriages. 
Atlantic avenue, east side, near Summer street, 4 
carriages. 
Atlantic avenue, east side, south ot Foster’s wharf, 
4 carriages. 
Atlantic avenue, east side, south of R. B. & L. 
R. R., § carriages. 
Atlantic avenue, east side, south of India wharf, 4 
carriages. 
Atlantic avenue, west side, Nos. 335 to 350, 3 car- 
riages. 
Atlantic avenue, east side, south of Central wharf, 
3 carriages. 
Atlantic avenue, east side, south of Long wharf, 3 
carriages. 
Atlantic avenue, east side, north of Commercial 
wharf, 2 carriages. 
Beach street, north side, east of Lincoln street, 3 
carriages. 
Beach street, south side, east of South street, 3 car- 
riages. 
Beverly street, side of Union Station, 10 carriages. 
Brattle street, north side, near Washington street, 
2 carriages. 
Broadway Extension, south side, near Washington 
street, 2 carriages. 
Bosworth street, south side, near Tremont street, 
2 Carriages. 
Bowdoin square, east side, corner of Green street, 
1 Carriage. 
Bowdoin square, north side, east of Chardon street, 
i Carriage. 
Canal street, south side, near Causeway street, 4 
carriages. 
Castle street, north side, 60 feet west of Washing- 
ton street, 3 carriages 
Causeway street, west side, south of Beverly street, 
3 Carriages. 
Causeway street, east side, south of Lancaster 
street, 2 carriages. 
Causeway street, east side, north of Lancaster 
street, 2 carriages. 
Charles street, east side, near Boylston street, 6 
carriages. 
Congress square, near Congress street, 2 carriages. 
Commercial street, west side, north of Battery 
street, 4 carriages. 
Court street,north side, east of Cornhill, 2 carriages, 
Court street, north side, east of Brattle street, 2 
carriages. 
Court square, westerly side Old Court House, near 
Court street, 2 carriages. 
Cove street, east side, corner Kneeland street, 2 
carriages. 
Cove street, east side, corner Beach street, 2 car- 
riages. 
Dix place, near Washington street, 1 carriage. 
Essex street, north side, near Washington street, 
2 carriages. 
Exchange place, south side, near Congress street, 
2 carriages. 
Exchange place, south side, near Kilby street, 2 
carriages. 
Franklin street, north side, east of Hawley street, 
2 Carriages. 
Franklin street, north side, east of Arch street, 1 
carriage 
Franklin street, north side, west of Devonshire 
Street, 2 carriages. 
Harrison avenue, east side, south of Essex street, 
3 Carriages. 
India street, Chamber of Commerce, 2 carriages. 
Lancaster street, north side, near Causeway street, 
2 Carriages. 
Lincoln street, west side, corner Kneeland street, 4 
carriages, 
Lincoln street, southwest corner Beach street, 2 
Carriages. 
Mount Vernon street, at the State House, 2 car- 
riages. 
Park street, south side, near Boston Common, 2 
carriages. 
Park square, east side, 100 feet south of Boylston 
Street, 2 carriages. 
Park square, south side of Emancipation Monu- 
ment, 4 carriages. 
Park square, north side of Emancipation Monu- 
ment, 5 carriages. 
Pemberton square, south side, west of Tremont 
Street, 6 carriages. 
Post Office square, No. 7, 10 carriages. (Carriages 
t this point to back in towards the sidewalk ) 


Post Office square, No. 10, 1 carriage. 

Post Office square, No. 12, | carriage. 

South street, east side, north of Kneeland street, 4 
carriages. 

South street, east side, south of Beach street, 1 
carriage. 

Staniford street, west side, south of Merrimac 
street, 2 carriages. 


PUBLIC HACKNEY CARRIAGE STANDS 


FOR NIGHT TINE ONLY, 
7 P. M. to 4 A. M. 


Atlantic avenue, east side, north of N. E. R. R., 20 
carriages. 

Atlantic avenue, east side, south of R. B. & L. 
R. R., 20 carriages. 

Atlantic avenue, east side, north of Rowe’s wharf, 
20 carriages. 

Avon street, north side, near Washington street, 2 
carriages. 

Beach street, north side, near Washington street, 
3 carriages. 

Bedford street, north side, near Washington street, 
5 carriages. 

Bennet street, north side, near Washington street, 
5 carriages. 

Bromfield street, south side, near Washington 
street, 3 carriages. 

Berkeley street, south Fside, Tremont street to 
Warren avenue, § carriages. 

Causeway street, east side, north of Canal street, 
5 carriages 

Causeway street, west side, south of Beverly 
street, 5 carriages. ‘ 

Castle square, west side, near railroad bridge, 15 
carriages. 

Essex street, north side, near Washington street, 6 
carriages. 

Franklin street, north side, near Washington 
street. 6 carriages. 

Friend street, south side, near Causeway street, 6 
carriages. ; 

Kneeland street, north side, near Washington 
street. 4 carriages. 

Nashua street, north side, near Causeway street, 5 
carriages. ¥ 

Portland street, north side, near Causeway street, 
5 carriages. ‘ 

Park square, east side, ro carriages. _ 

School street, north side, near Washington street, 
5 carriages. 


South street, west side, south of Kneeland street, 

5 carriages. ; 
_ State street, south side of Old State House, 5 car- 

riages. : 

Tremont street, east side, south of Winter street, 3 
carriages. : 

Tremont street, east side, south of West street, 3 
carriages. r : 

Tremont street, west side, south of Eliot street, 2 
carriages. s 

Tremont street, east side, south of Castle street, 3 
carriages. 


Tremont row, 12 carriages. 
Washington street, at Haymarket square, 2 car- 


riages. . 
Washington street, northeast corner Hanover 


street, 2 carriages. 
Washington street, northwest corner Brattle street, 


2 carriages. a f 
Washington street, at Boston Tavern, 2 carriages, 
Washington street, east side, opposite Boylston 


street, 2 carriages. : i 
West street, south side, near Washington street, 3 


carriages. ; 
And notice is also given that the foregoing revised 
and amended list will go into effect on MONDAY, 
the eleventh day of October, 1897. 
By order of the Board of Police, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 


Boston, Sept. 29, 1897. 











THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A.P, Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill’s specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 


quiries or suggestions respecting the 
programme should be addressed to Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, 633 (new) North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
—_?— 

WOMEN CLERKS’ ANNUAL BALL. 
The second annual ball of the Women 
Clerks’ Benefit Association, of Boston, 
will be held in Music Hall, Nov. 16, 1897. 
The first ball of this organization was a 
great success, and the committee of ar- 
rangements are exerting themselves to 
their utmost, to make this second ball 
memorable in the annals of the associa- 
tion. The W.C. B. A. is composed of the 
female employes of the dry-goods estab- 
lishments. It is said to be the only organ- 
ization of its kind in existence, and the 
first to seek a charter in this State. The 
work of this organization has been pro- 
gressive, over $100 having been paid out 
in sick benefitssince June 1. Itis for the 
purpose of establishing a permanent fund 
that this ball is now in progress. Any 
desired information regarding it may be 
obtained from the following committee: 
Miss Norris, Jordan, Marsh & Co.; Miss 
Higgins, Houston & Henderson; Mrs. 
Burleigh, R. H. White; Miss Allen, L. P. 
Hollander; Mrs. Clark, Gilchrist; Miss 
Bullock, T. O’Callaghan; Miss Black, 
Wm. 8. Butier; Mrs. Brown, Geo. A. 
Plummer; Miss Mullen, Houghton & Dut- 
ton; Miss Mary Rourke, president, Jordan, 
Marsh & Co. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Oct, 11, 1897. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 
The first regular monthly meeting of 
our city League was held at 120 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, the residence of our vice- 
president, Mrs. Katherine G. Foote, who 
kindly gave us the use of her rooms, our 
usual hospitable entertainer, Mrs. Lovell, 
being still absent in the country. The 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Edward 
b, Foote, Jr. His subject was “‘What are 
Women Here For?” It was a general 
review of woman’s position as_ wife, 
mother and citizen. While the speaker 
would by no means deny to women any 
rights or privileges, he dwelt on their 
home duties as of special importance. 
Fine illustrations were introduced, and the 
paper was listened to with the deepest in- 
terest. A discussion followed, in which 
Mrs. Vascelius Sheldon, Miss E. Carte, 
and uthers spoke. Miss Harriette A. Key- 
ser gave an account of her summer trip. 
Resolutions prepared by Mrs. Stanton, 
advising laws restricting the right of suf- 
frage to persons who can read and write 
the English language were read and dis- 
cussed at some length, but the general feel- 
ing was that it would not be wise, at this 
stage of our reform, to put forth an ex- 
pression of opinion so at variance with the 
popular thought. 

The chair announced that there would 
shortly be a conference of all the suffrage 
societies of the “Greater New York” 





‘| called by the League, to consider the 


formation of a union for the protection of 
the women of the new city. 

The first monthly meeting of the 
Mothers’ Congress of this State was held 
at Mott Memorial Hall, on Monday, Oct. 
10, the president, Mrs. Fanny Shwendler 
Barnes in the chair. An address on 
Chemistry was delivered by Mr. Keller, 
and a very interesting lecture on Seeds as 
an Illustration of Natural History, was 
given by Miss Allen of the free kinder- 
garten. 

The first regular meeting of Sorosis was 
held last week, at the Hotel Waldorf, and 
was numerously attended. The president, 
Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, was in the chair; 
the subject was Philanthropy. Mrs. Emily 
Roebling opened the discussion, which 
was continued by Mrs. Florence Sutro, 
Dr. Townsend, Miss Gannon, and others. 

The Society for Political Study resumed 
its regular meetings on Tuesday. It will 
meet hereafter, every Tuesday afternoon, 
at 226 West 58th Street. The papers this 
year will be on the statesmen who have 
influenced the history of our country. 
Rev. Phoebe Hanaford is the president; 
the annual dues are small, and all women 
interested are cordially welcome. The 
paper this week was on the great founder 
of the republic, George Washington, by 
Mrs. Fanny St. John Gaffney, and was 
delightful. 

Numerous other clubs and societies are 
beginning to meet, and the city will soon 
be in full winter work. The Assembly 
District clubs will shortly resume their 
studies under the leadership of Miss 
Keyser, who proposes to take the laws 
affecting women in the various States, as 
subjects of discussion. 

At the monthly meeting of our League, 
already mentioned, there were passed 
resolutions of regret on the death of Mrs. 
Mary Kyle Dallas, which took place late 
in August. Many of us did not know of 
the sad event until recently, so that this 
was our first opportunity to bear our 
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one of our most faithful and charming 
writers. She wrote over eight thousand 
short stories. This seems almost incredi- 
ble, but she was wonderfully gifted in 
telling an interesting tale of not over 
two thousand words. At one time she 
was under contract to Mr. Bonner to 
write for the Ledger every week, and was 
not allowed to give her services to any 
other publication. Almost every one who 
reads these lines will remember some one 
of her pleasant little stories, always bright 
and original, and written with a peculiar 
grace. Mrs. Dallas was a woman of much 
charm of manner, handsome and distin- 
guished. She was, at the time of her death, 
in the early sixties. Family sorrows had 
of late made her an invalid. She was al- 
ways an earnest advocate of woman suf- 
frage, and sume most successful meetings 
were held at her pleasant home in the 
suburbs of the city, during the constitu- 
tional convention campaign. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


How many tickets have you sold for the 
Suffrage Bazar? 

Dr. Grace N. Kimball wishes to ac- 
knowledge, with thanks, the receipt of 
$24 from Rev. Edmund B. Fairfield, D. D., 
and friends in Mansfield, O., for Hosep 
Levonian’s family. 

All is not lost for the women school 
suffragists. Women may yet vote in 
townships for appropriations, and they 
can be elected to and sit on school boards 
in spite of envious male majorities.— 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 

October brings anew monthly, The Club 
Woman, Helen M. Winslow, editor. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe gives a cordial intro- 
duction, Mrs. Henrotin contributes a 
paper on State Federations, Mrs. May 
Alden Ward conducts a department of 
Club Study, and there is much readable 
matter besides. The Club Woman is hand’ 
some and strong, and will keep us in touch 
with women’s clubs everywhere. 

The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Governor Thomas Dudley Family Associ- 
ation will be held at the Vendome, Bos- 
ton, on the afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday, Oct. 19. The topic for this occa- 
sion will be Rev. Samuel Dudley. The 
programme includes addresses or readings 
by Hon. Elias Dudley Freeman, Portland, 
Me., Miss Orianna S. Dudley, Concord, 
N. H., Miss Katherine L. Morrill, Exeter, 
N. H., Augustine Jones, Providence, R. I., 
and Miss Louise Winthrop Koues, New 
York. 

The Chicago Political Equality League, 
organized three years ago by the Chicago 
Women’s Club, has brought out in a neat 
pamphlet its announcement for 1897-8. It 
is well organized, with Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker as president, and strong com- 
mittees —one on public meetings and 
study class, another on organization, suf- 
frage work and literature, another on 
membership, etc. The League holds pub- 
lic meetings once a month, with an attrac- 
tive programme, and includes in its mem- 
bership many of the ablest women in 
Chicago, a city that is full of able women. 
Mrs. Celia P. Woolley’s open letter to the 
remonstrants has been printed by the 
League as a leaflet. 

Two State suffrage conventions have 
been held this week, one at Des Moines, 
Ia., the other at Covington, Ky. A civic 
and philanthropic congress has been in 
session at Battle Creek, Mich., and the 
meeting of the American Humane Associ- 
ation has been going on at the Tennessee 
Centennial, where men and women have 
together considered subjects of impor- 
tance. The women’s clubs of Syracuse, 
N. Y., have been helping in the semi- 
centennial celebration of the incorpora- 
tion of that beautiful city. At Knoxville, 
Tenn., afree street fair and trade carni- 
nal has been in progress, with the woman’s 
building department and Congress among 
its most attractive features. The House- 
hold Institute at the Boston Food Fair 
has held daily demonstrations of the 
newest and best methods in housekeep- 
ing. ‘‘Woman’s World” is both broad 
and busy these October days. 














Pure, rich blood feeds the nerves. 
That is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatr e. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY. OCT. 18.-ONE WEEK. 


THE WIFE. 


Only Two Prices, asc. and goc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 








Grand Opera House. 


GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- _ Lessee and Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 


The Great All Star Parce Comedy Cast In 


“McSorley’s Twins.” 


Even’gs at 8. Mat. Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 75C., 50C., 30C., 20C., Mat., Soc., 30c., 20c. 
NEXT—“GAYEST MANHATTAN.” 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


[onday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 
goth. 10 A. Sl, to 10 P. M. Daily. 





HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE.—With cookery lec- 
tures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows, 
Miss Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. Continuous 
attractions during the day and evening. . 

MUSIC.—Sousa with his Band ot fifty soloists ; 
Reeves’ American Band, Salem Cadet Band, East 
Boston Cadet Band, First Regiment Band, Boyle 
ORaty Band. y 

**PLY ROD.’’—With Hunters’ log-cabin ‘*Lean- 
to,” Indian camp, Maine Guides, Fishing tackle, 
Rods, Reels, Aroostook potato exhibit, etc., etc. 

BAKERS’ DEPAR FMENT.— Working Exhibit of 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery ; bread, cake, 
and us baked while you wait. Enormous ovens 
and kneaders in operation. _ ; 

{RISH EXHIBIIS —Souvenirs of Irish Rebellion 


of ’98; Soil from every County in Ireland; Laces 
from Belfast ; Irish S inning- W heel, etc., etc. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTAMENT.—A 


complete. interesting, and pleasing exhibit. : 
FIVE ‘THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY.--To 
the first five hundred women every morning, five 
hundred Souvenir Spoons, representing Boston Tea 
Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State House, 
Old South Church, and Fanueil Hall; 4,500 articles 
of value ranging from five to twenty-five cents, 
given away daily to men, women, and children, with 
coupon ticket. 





Biggest and Best Exposition Byer Held. 
ADMISSION ag CENTS. 
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LADIES 


Attention is Called to Our 


FALL HATS 


Being New and Striking 
in Shape with our New 
Styles of Trimming. 
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407 Washington St. 
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FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 





great blood purifier, cures nervousness. 








EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 





testimony of respect. Mrs. Dallas was 
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THE SUMACH. 





BY MARGARET MAY. 


The sun-lit feathery goldenrod 

Has given its glory back to God; 

But thou, gay Sumach, crimsou-hued, 
Art still with summer’s life imbued, 


And with thy myriad tongues of lame 
Dost blazon forth October’s fame, 
Amid the whisper of decay 

Making more bright this glorious day. 


The maple and the elm have shed 

Their leaves of green and gold and red; 

But thou dost linger still, to cheer 

The sadness of the waning year. 
—Boston Transcript. 

-_-_<—_-- 


ESTRANGED. 








A barrier hath risen between 
Thy heart and mine, O friend, I ween— 
Cruel and strong, though all unseen! 


We made that barrier, thou and I, 
And strengthened it as days went by; 
Ah, me! I scarce know how or why! 


Mayhap some promise made and broken, 
Some words unkind, though lightly spoken; 
Then, hearts that grieved but gave no token. 


Farewell! O loyal heart and true, 
How wouldst thou pity if thou knew 
The mazes that I wander through! 


As wider, wider, every day, 
Our paths diverge—O friend, I pray 
That thine may be the sunnier way! 


I, in my lone lot, scarce could pine 

While thou wert quafling life’s red wine, 

E’en though its bitterest cup were mine! 
— —- —_—— 


A QUESTION. 


BY FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


O Bird with heart of wassail 
That toss the Bacchic branch, 

And slip your shaken music, 
An eltin avalanche; 


Come tell me, O tell me, 
My poet of the blue! 

What’s your thought of me, Sweet? 
Here’s my thought of you. 


A small thing, a wee thing, 
A brown tleck of nought; 
With winging and singing 
That who could have thought? 
A small thing, a wee thing, 
A brown amaze withal, 
That fly a pitch more azure 
Because you're so small. 


Bird, [’m a small thing-- 
My angel descries ; 

With winging and singing 
That who could surmise ? 

Ah, small things, ah, wee things 
Are the poets all, 

Whose tour’s the more azure 
Because they're so small. 


“The angels hang watching 
The tiny men-things: 
The dear speck of tlesh, see, 
With such daring wings! 
“Come tell us, O tell us, 
Thou strange mortality! 
What’s thy thought of us, Dear? 
Here’s our thought of thee.”’ 


“Alack! you tall angels, 
I can’t think so high! 
I can’t think what it feels like 
Not to be I!” 
Come tell me, O tell me, 
My poet of the blue! 
What's your thought of me, Sweet? 
Here’s my thought of you. 


se ee ne 
For the Woman's Journal. 


UNCLE JONES’ WARNING. 


BY M. FE. HOWARD. 





Aunt Rosille had just cleared away her 
breakfast dishes one bright spring morn- 
ing, when Mis’ Dexter dropped in. Mis’ 
Dexter lived up the road towards the 
village, and as the stage went by her 
door twice a day, she managed to keep 
pretty well posted. 

It was very warm for the time of year, 
and Mis’ Dexter looked it; her large fat 
face was redder than ever, and her thin 
gray hair seemed literally glued to her 
little round head. 

Aunt Rosille saw her coming, and wel- 
comed her heartily; but Mis’ Dexter just 
nodded, and said never a word. She made 
straight for the big cane-seated rocker by 
the sitting-room window, and as she 
settled herself comfortably on the soft 
patchwork cushion, she gave a deep sigh 
of content. 

Aunt Rosille hurried in after her, and 
handed her the big palm-leaf fan bound 
round with turkey red. Then she settled 
herself primly on the very edge of Uncle 
Jones’ rush-bottomed chair, and waited 
for the news that she felt sure was com- 
ing. It must be something out of the 
ordinary that would so hurry and disturb 
calm, easy-going Mis’ Dexter so early on 
a spring morning. 

Mis’ Dexter paused only to get her 
breath. Then she said eagerly, “Have 
you heard the news?”’ 

“No; what?"’ Aunt Rosille leaned for- 
ward expectantly. 

“Elder Brewster's dead. He died yes- 
terday morning” 

Aunt Rosille was too shocked and sur- 





prised to say a word, and Mis’ Dexter 
leaned back in her chair and gazed sol- 
emnly at her friend. Elder Brewster was 
a former minister who had been much 
liked by the people. The two women 
sat in silence for several minutes, then 
Aunt Rosille asked softly: 

‘‘An’ what'll become of pore Mis’ Brew- 
ster an’ the children? Where’ll they 
live?”’ 

‘Deacon Foster says he'll let ’em have 
the old Cobb place, if the other members 
*ll take hold an’ help. Seems asif there’d 
ought to be enough folks who’d put their 
hands in their pockets. The Elder was a 
general favorite.’’ Mis’ Dexter leaned 
back comfortably and fanned herself 
slowly two or three times. ‘An’ I came 
round this mornin’ to see what Uncle 
Jones ’ll do.”’ 

Aunt Rosille’s thin brown face looked 
drawn and anxious, and she began to 
finger her gingham apron nervously. 

“I'll do my level best with him, Mis’ 
Dexter, but you know Anson as well as I 
do, an’ you know he’s near. But I'll do 
my level best with him, an’ Ill give 
suthin’ from my egg an’ butter money.” 
Aunt Rosille folded her thin, bony hands 
so tightly that the swollen veins seemed 
tied in great knots. Mis’ Dexter’s mild, 
pleasant face looked the sympathy she 
did not dare to express, and she fanned 
herself vigorously two or three times. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, softly, ‘but I 
guess he’ll come round all right. Men 
folks generally do. Shall I speak to him, 
or will you—”’ 

“Oh, let me,’’ said Aunt Rosille, hur- 
riedly. ‘He might refuse you, an’ he’s 
as set as the everlasting hills.’ 

All that afternoon long, Aunt Rosille 
sat and knit on Uncle Jones’ stocking 
while she pondered over the news. She 
sincerely pitied Mis’ Brewster; she felt 
for her and the children, and she made 
up her mind to do her “level best’’ for 
them. 

After Uncle Jones had eaten a warm 
supper and settled himself comfortably 
by the fire, Aunt Rosille broached the 
subject. ‘Mis’ Dexter was over this 
forenoon.”” Uncle Jones grunted gruffly. 
An’ she said Elder Brewster was dead, 
an’ Mis’ Brewster an’ the children are 
comin’ back here to live. Deacon Foster's 
goin’ to let them have the old Cobb 
place.” ; 

Uncle Jones looked intently interested, 
but he said never a word. 

‘*An’ Mis’ Dexter wanted to know if we 
couldn’t help ’em a little. All the mem- 
bers are goin’ to give suthin’.”’ 

“Well, let ’em,’”’ growled out Uncle 
Jones. ‘They may if they wanter, but I 
don’t see as I’m called on to pervide.”’ 
He leaned back with an air as if he had 
thoroughly exhausted the subject. Aunt 
Rosille sighed and kept quiet. She knew 
better than to argue with Uncle Jones.: 

She sat by the porch door a long time 
that night after Uncle Jones had gone to 
bed, thinking over ways and means; and 
the soft beauty of the night soothed and 
quieted her. 

The next morning Uncle Jones was 
more taciturn than ever. Aunt Rosille 
noticed it thankfully. She hoped his 
conscience was troubling him; but, being 
a wise woman, she held her peace. 

Monday morning Mis’ Dexter stopped 
at the door on her way to the village. 
“T thought I'd run in a mipute an’ let 
you know they’re goin’ to give Mis’ 
Brewster a donation party next Thursday 
evenin’, an’ you must be sure an’ come.”’ 

As Aunt Rosille watched her down the 
road, she made up her mind that some- 
thing must be done. It was already Mon- 
day, and none too early to begin on Uncle 
Jones if he was going to the party Thurs- 
day. He was very fond of warm biscuit, 
so Aunt Rosille stirred up a batch for 
his supper, and after Uncle Jones had 
eaten heartily and seemed at peace with 
all mankind, she began gently: 

‘*Mis’ Dexter dropped in a minute this 
mornin’ on her way to the village.” 
Uncle Jones glanced up suspiciously, and 
his dark wrinkled face clouded. “She 
said Mis’ Brewster's goin’ to have a 
donation party Thursday night, and they 
want us to go.” 

Uncle Jones’ face grew darker. He 
had hoped that the Brewster matter was 
settled, that it had slipped Aunt Rosille’s 
mind, but he ought to have known her 
better. 

‘What shall we carry? I can spare 
some yarn an’ butter, an’ can’t you let 
‘em have some flour an’ meal, or some 
pork? Anything ’ll come handy where 
there’s growin’ boys.” 

Uncle Jones pushed his chair back with 
such a thud that the very windows rat- 
tled. ‘What's the use talkin’, Rosille? 
You know I don’t believe in donation 
parties, an’ I don’t believe in givin’. I 
think it’s every one’s duty to look out for 
himself. Besides, I ain’t got nothin’ to 
spare.”’ 

He got up and went over to the door, 
Aunt Rosille was “all wrought up,” and 
she followed him closely. 

“If you can’t spare a littlesuthin’ to the 





widow an’ orphan, you'd ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Anson Jones. 
’Tain’t as if you hadn't it. You've got 
it an’ to spare. Besides, it’s your bounden 
duty, an’ I don’t see how you can sleep 
nights till you do!” 

“Well, when I don’t, Rosille, we'll see.”’ 
He opened the door and went out to the 
barn. Aunt Rosille threw her apron over 
her head, and had a “real good cry.”’ She 
had set her heart upon going, and she 
wanted Uncle Jones to go and give some- 
thing. 

In a few minutes she wiped her eyes 
and began to clear away the dish s. 
Aunt Rosille was not one of those who 
give up easily, and she had by no means 
given up all hopes of going Thursday. 
Her mind was busy at work, and she was 
thinking over what he had said, whena 
ray of hope illumined her shrewd brown 
face. 

**He said if he didn’t sleep nights he’d 
give suthin’. Well, hesha’n’t!” Sheshut 
her thin lips firmly together, and looked 
all around. No one was in sight. She 
went into the buttery and carefully shut 
the door. 

Uncle Jones was very fond of cold tea, 
and he always drank all that was left. 
Every night, just before going to bed, he 
went into the buttery, ate a little some- 
thing, and took a good drink of cold tea. 
Aunt Rosille knew this, and she had made 
up her mind that he should have plenty 
of tea, and that it should be as strong as 
it could be made. If that didn’t keep 
him awake, nothing would. 

After the chores had all been done and 
everything locked up for the night, Uncle 
Jones wound the clock, and went into the 
buttery for something to eat. He looked 
all around, and finally took a piece of 
custard pie and some cold tea. There was 
an unusual quantity of tea, and it tasted 
so good that Uncle Jones drank it down 
to the very last drop. After he had eaten 
all he wanted, he took his candle and 
went upstairs to bed. Aunt Rosille 
seemed asleep, and he was glad of it. He 
didn’t feel like talking, least of all with 
Aunt Rosille. His conscience was trou- 
bling him. He knew that he ought to do 
something for Elder Brewster’s family, 
but he hated to; he fairly dreaded to give 
away the things, and he couldn’t bear to 
givein. He thought it all over for a long 
time, then he tried to put it out of his 
mind and go to sleep, but he did not feel 
sleepy. He twisted and turned, but his 
eyes refused to stay shut. 

He got up the next morning tired and 
sleepy. Aunt Rosille did not seem to 
notice anything, and Uncle Jones felt re- 
lieved. He could not get the Brewsters 
out of his head all day long. They came 
to him out in the fields, in the barn, and 
even in the garden. Aunt Rosille seemed 
just the same as ever; she moved round 
just as briskly, and nothing seemed to 
weigh on her mind, and she never even 
mentioned the donation party. 

Tuesday night Uncle Jones prepared to 
have a good night’s rest, but again he 
felt wakeful. He slipped out of bed and 
got something to eat, hoping that it would 
put him to sleep, but it was of no use. 

Wednesday morning came. He felt all 
used up, and thoroughly miserable.  Fi- 
nally, as a last resort, he resolved to con- 
fide in Aunt Rosille. 

“I don’t know what’s got in to me, 
Rosille,”’ he said, plaintively. ‘I can’t 
seem to sleep nights. I didn’t sleep any 
last night, or the night before, an’ if i 
don’t sleep some soon, I don't know 
what'll ever become of me. I[ wish you'd 
fix me up some bitters; perhaps I'd feel 
better. 1 feel all run down.” 

“| think it’s your conscience, Anson,’ 
put in Aunt Rosille mildly, ‘‘for not help- 
in’ Mis’ Brewster. I’ve heard of just such 
cases.”’ 

Uncle Jones didn’t say a word, but he 
shut the door quickly and went out to the 
barn. Aunt Rosille went up into the attic 
and looked over her herbs. She smiled 
once or twice, and seemed in excellent 
spirits. 

Along in the middle of the afternoon, 
she slipped on her things and ran. over to 
Mis’ Dexter’s to talk over the party. 

Uncle Jones took a good dose of his 
bitters that night, and his spirits rose, for 
he felt sure that now he should have some 
sleep. Butno! Along towards morning 
he woke Aunt Rosille. ‘‘I’ve stood it just 
as long as 1 can; an’ I’m afraid I’m goin’ 
to die. I can’t seem to get any sleep 
night or day. Nothin’ seems to hit my 
case; an’ I can’t last long like this.’”’ He 
gave adeep groan. Aunt Rosille smiled 
to herself in the darkness, but she kept 
perfectly still. 

‘*Ain’t you goin’ to get up an’ git me 
suthin’ to take?” inquired Uncle Jones, 
reproachfully. Aunt Rosille sat up straight 
in the bed. 

*T don’t thing I can help you, Anson. 
Medicine won’t reach your case. It’s my 
honest opinion that it’s your conscience 
troublin’ you because you won't do any- 
thing for pore Mis’ Brewster an’ the chil- 
dren.”’ She waited a minute, but Uncle 
Jones was silent. “I think if you’d make 





up your mind to do your duty, you'd rest 
easy nights, an’ I don’t believe you ever 
will till you do.”” Uncle Jones groaned. 
“You wouldn’t miss a bag of meal an’ a 
side of pork.”” Uncle Jones gave another 
groan—even deeper than before. ‘‘An’ 
*twould do a sight of good. If you'll 
make up your mind to do it, I'll do my 
level best by you; but it’s my solemn be- 
lief you'll never sleep peaceful again till 
you do.” 

Uncle Jones was silent, and Aunt 
Rosille resolutely lay down. In a few 
minutes she heard him say, in a feeble 
voice: 

“I'll do anything, Rosille, if you'll only 
git up an’ help me. I'll even give ’em a 
bushel of potatoes,”’ 

Aunt Rosille was all attention. ‘Be- 
sides the meal an’ the pork?” 

“Yes, I'll do even that,’’ said Uncle 
Jones desperately. 

Aunt Rosille got up immediately and 
went down-stairs. Ina few minutes she 
was back with a cup of hot catnip tea. 
“There, Anson, drink this. [tll do you 
good, an’ put you to sleep, l’m sure, now 
your mind’s easy.” 

Uncle Jones drank it to the very last 
drop, and in a few minutes he was peace- 
fully sleeping. 

Aunt Rosille lay awake for a long time, 
and thought over the donation party. 


——L> oa 


WOMEN’S HUMANE WORK. 


Among the members of the Anti-Vivi- 
section Society there is a great plan astir 
for a demonstration at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900. The exhibit will be far 
beyond that which was hastily arranged 
for the Chicago Fair and which awakened 
much interest and curiosity there. To 
Mrs. Fairchild-Allen should be given the 
credit of this scheme’s inception, although 
she will be aided by all the American 
and English societies, as well, probably, 
as many others. 

Mrs. Fairchild-Allen is the foundér of 
the Illinois Anti-Vivisection Society and 
editor of its organ, Anti-Vivisection. The 
branch was started in 1892 and has about 
400 members. It distributed last year 
nearly 60,000 documents, besides obtain- 
ing many signatures to the general petition 
for the total abolition of vivisection. This 
last contains, at present, more than 20,000 
names, nearly 800 of them being those of 
physicians and surgeons. Miss Maude B. 
Fairchild, a member of the Vanguard 
Section, designed last spring the cover for 
her mother’s magazine as a contribution 
to the cause. The president of the Llinois 
branch is Mrs. A. K. Perry. There are 
working vice-presidents in twenty-seven 
States. 

The first organized agitation against 
vivisection began in Florence, Italy, in 
1863, when Mrs. Somerville and Frances 
Power Cobbe, backed by a number of 
other English visitors, presented a memo- 
rial to Prof. Schiff, who was engaged then, 
as now, in scientific research. In 1874 
Miss Cobbe and her devoted friend, Miss 
Lloyd—with whom she lived for many 
years, and who died during last winter— 
prepared a memorial on the subject for 
the R. S. P. C. A. In May, 1875, Lady 
Burdett-Coutts published a letter ad vocat- 
ing the prohibition of vivisection; in 
December of that year the first meeting 
was held of the Society for Protecting 
Animals Liable to Vivisection. Among 
its initial members were Miss Cobbe, Miss 
Lloyd, Mrs. Hoggan, and Mrs. Wedge- 
wood. In 1878 this society enlarged its 
demand to ask for nothing less than the 
entire suppression of vivisection. The 
causes which led to this change of front 
are given fully in the ‘‘Autobiography of 
Frances Power Cobbe.”’ 

Sister organizations were formed in the 
course of the next few years in Ireland, 
Scotland, Paris, Lausanne, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland and America. , 

In England, as well as almost every- 
where else, women have been foremost in 
the long battle begun thirty-four years 
ago. Among prominent men who have 
given them sympathy and valuable aid 
have been many of the Anglican arch- 
bishops, bishops, and clergy, the late 
Cardinal Manning, Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
Browning, Froude, Carlyle, Morley, Lord 
Shaftesbury—an almost interminable list 
of more or less famous folk, which might 
include Mona Caird and Jerome K. 
Jerome. 

As hinted above, women have done 
most of the work in this country, perhaps 
because our men are notoriously engrossed 
in business; yet the honorary members 
are Cardinal Gibbons, Bishops Whittaker, 
Scarborough and Nicholson, while among 
well-known men who have signed the 
petition—to give but a few out of many 
equally distinguished men—are Bishops 
Newman, Vincent and Potter, Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, Rabbi Cohen, Robert Collyer, 
Prof. Stevens of Yale, and Dr. Tyler of 
Cornell. Still it remains a fact that four- 
fifths of the Anti-Vivisectionists are 
women. 

The original organization in America 
was founded in Philadelphia in 1883. Its 








present president is Dr. Matthew Woods, 
its secretary Miss Adele Biddle. Mrs 
Wayne MacVeagh is one of the many 
vice-presidents, and Miss Agnes Keppliey 
a member of the executive com mittee. 
Mrs. Cora A. Messer is vice-president-at. 
large, and Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller one 
of the honorary members; while Mrs, 
Phelps Ward and Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford have forwarded the cause by their 
pens. 

The New England branch society pup. 
lishes a small monthly magazine. Ip 
New York City some quiet work is done, 
as by the distribution of pamphlets at the 
dog, cat and horse shows; but mauy of 
the members are disinclined to give their 
names tu the public, alleging as a reason 
that they do not wish to antagonize up- 
necessarily and unprofitably the friends 
they may possess in the medical profes- 
sion. Nevertheless this city has made— 
and in its literary and artistic circles 
especially, for some reason—a number of 
converts to this cause, although the State 
Anti-Vivisection Society is the latest and 
smallest ofthe associations, being re- 
organized last year. An Ohio society was 
lately started by Mrs. F. .H. Stow, who 
was “won over” by a letter which she 
happened to see in print, and which was 
written by Miss Reed, of Saugerties, N, 
Y., treasurer of the State Association. 
Miss Sara Thorp Thomas, of Arkansas, is 
the author of one of the leaflets issued by 
the society. Miss Mary J. Carr, of Brook- 
lyn, was mainly interested in the man- 
agement of lectures delivered during the 
past spring in that city by Prof. Colville 
on ‘Vivisection,’’ and it was through her 
efforts that the affair was successfully 
carried out. Mrs. M. L. Seamans and the 
Misses Darrigrand gave a cake sale, not 
long ago, in the same town and for the 
same purpose. 

Mrs. Anna EK. McIntyre, the Michigan 
vice-president, has induced the Salva- 
tion Army in that State to distribute 
humane literature. Miss Sarah Eddy, of 


Providence, and Miss Georgiana Kendall, 


of New York, are among the first women 
of property who have put their money at 
the disposal of the anti-vivisection work, 
Miss Kendall was probably directly in- 
strumental in inducing the Woman's 
Relief Corps to introduce humane teach- 
ing. Legacies were left both the Illinois 
and the Philadelphia associations, re- 
cently, by Mrs. Ellen B, French, upon her 
death, and also one to Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, on condition that vivisection 
should never be practised there. This 
bequest, with its conditions, has been 
accepted, In fact, these quietly working 
women have already brought it about that 
a college career, even a medical course, 
may be entered upon without the stu- 
dent’s ever witnessing a demonstration 
of vivisection. There are now several of 
these colleges in Great Britain, and fifteen 
have lately been reported as taking the 
same stand in the United States, Amherst 
and Vassar among them. 

In regard to vivisection in the public 
schools, the Legislature of the State of 
Washington passed a bill against it during 
its last session—as it did two years ago— 
which has, this time, been signed by the 
governor. In Michigan a bill of a much 
more sweeping character is under discus- 
sion, and with signs of ultimate success, 
hopeless as itseemed at first. It is strange 
how quietly so startling an innovation as 
this dissection of living animals was in- 
troduced into our schools, and without, 
in many cases, even the cognizanee of 
parents whose children daily watched 
such sights. This was proved over and 
over in the crusade last year, carried on 
by some devoted women in this State, 
against the practice. 

To the rank and file of those women 
who are with her at heart, but who have 








After Scarlet Fever 


Little Boy Was Left Weak and Deli- 
cate--Scrofula Bunches Appeared 
on His Neck--Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cured and Made Him Strong. 


‘When my little boy was 18 months 
old he had scarlet fever, which left him 
weak and delicate. His skin was blue 
and transparent, his appetite was poor, 
and scrofula bunches appeared on his 
neck. A severe cold always left him with 
acough. Having given Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to an older child for canker with the 
best results, I concluded to try it in this 
case. In a short time the glands of his 
neck diminished in size. He took three 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gave 
him a good appetite; the blue tint left 
his skin and he is as strong as any boy 
of his age.” Mrs. GEORGE M. CLARKE, 
552 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Be sure to get Hood’s because 


Hood’s “tari 
OOd’S  paritia 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


e Liver ills; easy to 
Hood’s Pills caine, ony to operate. 25c. 
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not the time to prepare memorials, circu- 
late petitions, etc., nor the talent to 
write, that industrious and undaunted 
worker, Miss Cobbe, has issued a leaflet 
of advice. The contents may be sum- 
marized as follows: Distribute literature, 
bearing on the subject, in reading-rooms 
and drawing-rooms of hotels, in steamer 
cabins, and in railway stations; in fact, 
anywhere where travellers will welcome 
something fresh to read and may be in-: 
fluenced by it. Write to any periodical 
publishing an article on vivisection, and 
express concurrence or disapproval; ask 
your clergyman to preach on the treat- 
ment of animals, and especially upon vivi- 
section. If the sermon is worthy, see that 
it is printed and circulated. Subscribe 
only to hospitals which do not appoint 
vivisectionists upon their staff, nor prac- 
tise vivisection in the medical schools 
connected with them. Bring up the topic 
in any Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to which you may 
belong. Influence all children under your 
care. And, finally, decline, unless you 
are a trained physiologist, to argue on the 
utility of vivisection; take your stand 
solely upon the moral ground. 

This last clause would seem to indicate 
that Miss Cobbe has learned—as what 
agitator has not?—the truth of Pudd’n- 
head Wilson’s aphorism: ‘An enemy can 
partly ruin a man, but it takes a good- 
natured, injudicious friend to complete 
the thing, and make it perfect.’—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 





PALMA CHRISTI POINTERS, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Palma Christi or ‘thand of Christ,’’ 
is only an annual plant. But if you were 
sitting by me, and looking with my eyes 
upon the splendid specimen now glorify- 
ing my flower garden, you might think it 
was a tree, with several years’ stamina 
in its slim red stems and huge palmate 
leaves, clustering in semi tropical magnif- 
icence about the tall thyrses of seed 
capsules which are now as beautiful as 
any flower, in their deep carmine-red 
coloring. 

I like the name of the ‘*Palma Christi,”’ 
and it suddenly occurred to me that it 
was a good omen that I should use it in 
naming this article, which will convey to 
my sister workers for the emancipation 
of women my intention to hold a State 
Convention of woman suffragists this 
month in South Carolina. When I think 
of what is involved in this adventure, I 
feel much like Roland Crewe, Stockton’s 
hero in “The Great Stone of Sardis,”’ 
when he “seemed to be standing on 
petrified air, and felt himself about to 
slip downward.’ The story is in Har- 
per’s. It is an uncanny sensation, and 
makes cold shivers run down one’s back 
to take such risks. 

We are planning to have this conven- 
tion in our beautiful City of the Violet 
Crown, Charleston, at the height of her 
gaiety, during the fall festival known 
throughout our State as “Gala Week.” 
Giant Despair and Doubting Castle are of 
course barring the prospective. There 
isa yellow fever scare, and busy boards 
of health are enacting quarantine regu- 
lations, and it’s possible the ‘‘fall festa,”’ 
With its thousand and one attractions, may 
be postponed, and our convention with it. 

But our programme, sent to the papers 
to-day, sets the date of our public meeting 
for October 27, and our business session 
for October 28—so I earnestly urge my 
sisters who favor equal rights for women, 
to recollect these dates and send to me 
loving, believing thought-waves that shall 
make for me a strengthening atmosphere 
in that time of soul testing. 

Some weeks ago, at our dinner-table, 
my husband, having finished his meal, sat 
reading aloud to the rest of us, who were 
toying with our nuts and raisins, from 
the daily papers. Suddenly he said to 
me, ‘Have you seen this?’’ Then he 
read out a part of the programme of a 
Sunday school convention to take place 
the next week, in which I was mentioned 





as one of the speakers, over my married 
name, ‘*Mrs. Dr. W. J. Young.” 

My husband, who has always been my 
leader up to the heights of woman's 
equality, laughed at this, and said, teas- 
ingly: 

“If | were you [ wouldn’t speak for 
people who denied me a right to my own 
name,”’ 

“They haven’t notified me officially, 
and so I won’t answer to your name,” I 
replied. 

But later, with sober second thought, I 
reflected how infrequent were the occa- 
sions where women were ever asked to 
speak at Southern conventions, and I 
resolved to go and embrace the occasion 
to point a moral and adorn a tale. 

However, being naturally timid and dis. 
liking conspicuosity, I tried to get word 
to the chairman to change my address 
from my husband’s to my own name—all 
unavailingly. And when the dreaded 
moment came and the chairman an- 
nounced me—‘Mrs, Dr. W. J. Young will 
now address you on the effects of intem- 
perance in church and Sunday school” 
—I found my nerves strung up to the 
needed pitch, and advancing to the front 
I asked “if I should come inside the 
altar.”’ 

The chairman made a wide gesture, as 
of inclusive invitation, bidding me ‘‘come 
in, come in.”’ 

Then I spoke, amid a silence that could 
be felt, and these were my words: 

Dear Friends: The chairman of this 
convention has introduced me to you by 
my husband’s name. No woman on earth 
honors her husband more than I do, but 
I consider that I have the right to be 
known by my own name, and that I am 
an individual responsible for my own 
thoughts and opinions. Just before I 
came forward, | heard a little girl who 
sat behind me, whisper in the audible 
whisper of childhood: ‘That is Virginia 
D. Young’—and I was glad that she 
knew me so well. So by that, my own 
name, let me be known to you also. 

I paused, and the chairman with a 
deeply blushing face rose to remark that 
he ‘was in favor of woman’s rights and 
of her right to her own name.” 

One more Palma Christi pointer: A 
few weeks ago there was great discussion 
in the daily papers as to the proper man 
for president of Clemson College, South 
Carolina. I wrote to the News and Courier 
and proposed Rev. John T. Morrison. A 
young divine, Rev. Henry Hartzog, was 
appointed, but I found much satisfaction 
in the knowledge that his nomination 
originated with a woman teacher. 

Vireinia D, Youna. 


————_ =e 


IOWA. 





THE SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN IOWA. 
Ia., Oct. 11, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A widespread conviction of the justice 
and wisdom of political equality, without 
regard to sex, is gaining enviable promi- 
nence. People outside of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Idaho are studying its 
basic qualities with increasing interest, 
and nowhere more than in the State of 
Iowa. Questions are pouring in from all 
quarters relative to the present campaign 
within its borders, which began virtually 
with the grand national convention held 
in Des Moines last January, when men in 
the professions, the Legislature, and emi- 
nent in the business world, highly com- 
mended the energy, eloquence, and logic 
of the leaders, and joined in wishing the 
reform Godspeed. 

We have no better way of spreading in- 
formation than through the press. Thanks 
to editors everywhere, all varieties of 
opinion on every subject worthy of con- 
sideration find expression in the columns 
of our local newspapers, putting into per- 
petual practice the theory of John Stuart 
Mill—‘‘The beliefs we have most warrant 
for have no safeguard to rest on but a 
standing invitation to the whole world to 
prove them unfounded.” So we beg your 
permission to answer these campaign 
queries. 

At the close of the Des Moines Conven- 
tion, in response to a request by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt, chairman of the 
National American Organization Com- 
mittee, a meeting of the Iowa W. S. A. 


DUNLAP, 





executive board was held, at which Mrs. 
Catt proposed that the National American 
Association, at its own expense, bring 
into Iowa both managers and speakers, 
and hold a convention at every county 
seat in the State, beginning April 1, hold 
ing fifty conventions in the spring and 
the remainder in the fall. The offer was 
gladly accepted, and plans made to render 
all possible assistance. 

The series of meetings began at Marshall- 
town, March 29-30, and continued, five 
each week, under the alternate manage- 
ment of Miss Hay, of New York, and Miss 
Gregg, of Kansas, with Rev. Anna Shaw, 
of Boston, and Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, 
of Ohio, as lecturers. Besides the national 
workers, there have been in the field Mrs, 
Adelaide Ballard, president of the lowa 
W. S. A., Mrs. Hazlett, Miss Moffatt, 
superintendent of enrolment, Iowa, and 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of Des 
Moines, a friend of Lucy Stone and a 
pioneer worker in Colorado. 

Where correspondence has failed to 
reveal friends of the cause, an advance 
agent has been sent to arrange conven- 
tions, and has frequently surprised such 
communities by discovery of an almost 
universal sentiment in favor of woman 
suffrage among their most respected citi- 
zens, 

The conventions held under the ans- 
pices of the National American Associa- 
tion are to be finished by the middle of 
October, with the State Convention at 
Des Moines. 

Home talent will supplement the work 
done in each county. Encouraging re- 
ports are being received from all over the 
State; and Iowa suffragists have reason to 
hope that theirs will be fifth in the galaxy 
of States granting equal political rights 
to men and women. 

ANNA E. H. SATTERLEE, 
Supt. Press Work, Iowa W. S. A. 


——— “i> o> 


THE JAIL STATISTICS OF OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, O., SEPT. 30, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The jail statistics of Ohio for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, show total num- 
ber of persons under arrest during the 
year 12,042, of whom 11,022 were males 
and 920 were females. 

It would appear from these figures that 
Ohio, at least, has little to fear from the 
votes of “bad women.”’ They seem to be 
quite in the minority, as compared with 
bad men. Our governors do not seem to 
be afraid of the votes of bad men, for they 
pardon most f them just before their 
terms expire, in order that the bad men 
may step from prison and enter at once 
into full citizenship, and help to elect 
lawmakers, though themselves lawbreak- 
ers. This is not a new thought, but one 
worth our while te dwell upon frequently. 
As Rev. Anna Shaw says: ‘The wonder 
is how men ever get it into their heads 
that they are consistent.’ 

9 HARRIET B. STANTON. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page ) 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, M. D., Dean. 
For information apply to. . 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. [ed. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, addres- 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, ‘St 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
ed. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

ee regular college to the Boston City 


— ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A./1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 

















The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAI 
and SPECIAL practite. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
‘ of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A ‘our years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 

Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 


All the Old Virtues 


Durability, Speed, Good 
Work, Easy Touch, etc., 
augmented by many 
Notable Improvements, 











in the NEW MODELS of the 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way, N.Y. 











New England Office. . 
15 SCHOOL STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAiladel- 
phia Press. 

The ms are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the ms admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. oa 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cam 
be obtained in no otier way. ‘hey sing everything, 
oy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Xim- 
all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 








THE ____ eee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. P 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


_‘Tam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


‘Your cleanin 
satisfactory. I 
before.’—(Mrs.) T. G. 
Boston. 

“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish r 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects inet and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


——BY TAKING THE—— 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


“The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free . yay Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los A ngeles. 


and repairing of my rugs was most 
ave never had them as well done 
4 PAGE, Hotel’ Victoria, 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, “=. New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 








General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD FoxxL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Lape ze P.M. Express; s 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, §.30, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7-30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariberough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Bectens where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Oct. 4 1897. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©O., NEW YORK. 














STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 
GiraArD, O., Oct. 12, 1897. 

The 12th annual convention of the Ohio 
W. S. A. since its reorganization was held 
at Alliance, O., Oct, Gand 7, The entire 
meeting was characterized by good feel- 
ing and earnest endeavor to promote 
the best interests of equal suffrage in 
Ohio. 

Amendments to the by-laws were 
adopted, the most important being a 
substitution for Article V. of the By-Laws, 
which provides for the basis of represen- 
tation. The new by-law reads: 

ivery County Society auxiliary to the 
State Association shall be entitled to 
three delegates at large in the State Con- 
vention, and each local society auxiliary 
to such County Society shall send three 
delegates by virtue of auxiliaryship and 
one additional delegate for every twenty- 
five of its paid up membership. In coun- 
ties where no County Society exists, local 
auxiliary societies shall be entitled to 
three delegates by virtue of such auxil- 
iaryship and to one additional delegate 
for every twenty-five of its paid up mem- 
bership. 

The convention passed a _ resolution 
endorsing county organization. 

Reports from local societies showed an 
increase of membership, and three more 
counties—Trumbull, Lucas and Hamilton 
—have formed county associations, in the 
order named. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: President, C. McCullough Ever- 
hard, Massillon; vice-president, Mrs. Har- 
riet Brown Stanton, Cincinnati; Record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Mantie L. Hunter, 
Warren; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth J. Hauser, Girard; treasurer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Columbus; auditor, 
Mrs. Katherine Henshilwood, Alliance. 

The evening speakers were Susan B. 
Anthony, Miss Amy F. Acton (a corpora- 
tion lawyer of Dayton, and one of the 
brightest women in Ohio), Mrs. Harriet 
Upton, of Warren, Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, 
of Cleveland, and the president, Mrs. C. 
McCullough Everhard, whose admirable 
addresses are always a feature of the 
Ohio Convention. 

The ministers of Alliance, the citizens 
as a whole, the efficient women who 
entertained the convention, and the news- 
papers all united to make the convention 
asuccess. The officers and visiting dele- 
gates will always remember the Alliance 
meeting with pleasure. 

ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, Cor. Sec. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
To.Eepo O., Ocr. 11, 1897. 

Toledo is taking high rank as a leading 
club city. Literary, civic, ethical, musical 
and theosophical societies hold weekly, 
semi-monthly and monthly meetings, in 
all of which great interest prevails, and 
all except the musical organizations 
believe and advocate equal rights for 
women. 

An Educational Club, composed of fifty 
members, has been recently organized. 
It has departments of art, literature, edu- 
cation and civics. Dr. Mary E. Law, 
formerly vice-president of the Toledo 
Woman Suffrage Association, is superin- 
tendent of the Educational department. 
Mrs. Lucie Harmon, the present vice- 
president of the Suffrage Association, 
superintends the Civic department. 

The Broadway Civic Club admits men 
to membership, and its sentiment is for 
equality of right regardless of sex. One 
of its features is the appointment of 
school visitors, who report to the club. 
Its studies embrace current political 
topics. 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, now in its twenty-eighth year, meets 
monthly. On Oct. 6 its meeting was of 
much interest. Correspondence had been 


carried on with President McKinley and 
Senator Hanna regarding the withdrawal 
of A. J. Wimberly, of New Orleans, whose 
name had been favorably mentioned as 








revenue collector of that city. The women | 
of New Orleans having protested against | 


| his appointment because of his immoral- | 


ty, the Association entered its protest 
against his appointment. The secretaries 
of the President and Senator wrote that 
the matter would be further considered. 

The legal outrage against Miss Agatha 
Wilker, of Cleveland, whose sad expeii- 
ence in the jail of that city had been con- 
sidered the month before, was taken up. 
This young German girl, assaulted by a 
fiend in human shape, was confined forty. 
two days in the Cleveland jail asa witness, 
while her assailant procured bail. The 
inhuman treatment she received there cust 
her her reason. She is now at the Deacon- 
ess’ Home. As there is no matron em- 
ployed at the Lucas County Jail, it was 
the sense of the Association that the cases | 
of women prisoners at the jail be investi- 
gated to prevent any further occurrences 
such as that which is the disgrace of Cleve- 
land. The corresponding secretary will 
at once write to the secretary of the 
county visiting board of charities and 
corrections, and obtain official informa 
tion and report at the next meeting. 

The chairman of the committee to se- 
cure enforcement of the State law making 
mandatory the appointment of a woman 
physician at all Ohio hospitals for the 
insane, interviewed Prosecutor Sumner in 
regard to mandamus proceedings to secure 
a woman physician at the Northwestern 
Ohio Asylum. A review of the law clearly 
shows that a woman physician must be 
appointed, even though she takes the 
place of a man physician, but inasmuch 
as the trustees base their refusal upon 
the ground that no special appropriation 
has been made for a woman M. D., it 
is proposed to wait till the Legislature is 
in session and secure the appropriation. 
It was decided to work for the legislative 
appropriation, and not to release the 
com mittee. 

Dr. Emma Buttman gave the police 
matron’s report for last month, they hav- 
ing cared for 104 women, girls and chil- 
dren. Mrs. J. P. Cole was appointed 
visitor to the station. 

The monthly review of important 
events concerning the woman question, 
and a general discussion upon the labor 
question, and women as wage workers 
concluded*the meeting, which adjourned 
to the first Wednesday of November. 

Rosa L. Seaur. 
-_- 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 








— . 
Derroir, Micu., Ocr, 12, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The N. A. W.S. A. will hold one of its 
proposed series of conferences at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., during November. Mrs. 
Emily B. Ketcham is preparing that city 
to give Miss Anthony and her co-laborers 
a cordial welcome. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Bay 
City inaugurated its coming year’s activi- 
ties, on the evening of Sept. 17, in the 
parlors of the president of the State Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. MayS. Knaggs. The execu- 
tive committee of the Michigan E. S. A- 
considered the feasibility of working in 
the next Legislature for a suffrage amend- 
ment to the State constitution. The pros 
and cons were briefly given by Mr. Melvin 
A. Root, Mr. and Mrs. Knaggs, Mrs. Mary 
L. Doe, and Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins. Should 
the campaign of 1874 be repeated in 1890, 
valiant service will be rendered by the 
veterans of Bay County and their asso- 
ciates, 

Mrs. M. E. Root was not present, as 
she had a funeral sermon to preach in 
Midland. Mrs. Root finds a platform in 
other organizations from which to preach 
the suffrage gospel, and thus reaches 
many audiences unaccustomed to hearing 
the doctrine of equal rights. Mrs. Knaggs 
and Mrs. Doe extend suffrage sentiment 
by similar methods. Mrs. H. J. Boutell 
gave an account of the attempt to deprive 
the women of Detroit of school suffrage. 

Mrs. McKnight, of West Bay City, the 
president of a small but vigorous assc- 
ciation, recounted its success in reform- 
ing their school board. At the election 
last July, three competent men were put 
in the places of as many incompetents, 
through the efforts of eleven determined 
women. A prominent citizen said to 
Mrs. McKnight: ‘If your organization 
does nothing more for five years, it may 
rest on its laurels.’ The women say, 
however, that they are simply waiting 
for the next school election to make the 
reformation of the West Bay City school 
board complete. H. J. BouTELL. 

(To be continued.) 
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KANSAS. 


KANSAS WOMEN NOT ELECTORS. 
EuREKA, KAN., Oct. 11, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Three Ft. Scott women, Mrs. M. E. Ross, 
Mrs. A. Kaufman and Mrs. A. M. Douglas, 
have signified their willingness to serve 
as jurors. But they were declared in- 
eligible, the judge however commending 











THE EMPRESS, 


FURS 





will be much in demand the coming 
season. My arrangements are such that 
I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order garments are made under my 
personal supervision, of the best work- 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. 
invited, 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - - BOSTON, MASS 


Your inspection is earnestly 








them, and saying “that the men might 
learn a lesson from them.”’ 

They were the first women ever sum- 
moned as jurors in Kansas. 

“Without any injustice to former 
jurors,” remarked the court as _ the ladies 
sat before him, “I think this is the finest 
looking body of jurors we have had.” 

When the court asked if any of the 
jurors desired to get off the jury, neither 
of the ladies made any request. The 
jurors were allowed to again take their 
seats outside the railing, and it seemed for 
a time that no question was to be raised 
concerning their eligibility, but Judge 
Biddle said he thought the question had 
better be settled at once, in order that the 
ladies might be advised in the matter. 
He had looked up the law and found a 
supreme court decision in Washington in 
which it was held that women could not 
serve, though they ,were electors. Mr. 
Biddle expressed the belief that inasmuch 
as a juror was a county officer and women 
could not vote for county officials, he did 
not think they were electors within the 
meaning of the statute. The court asked 
if any of the other attorneys had anything 
to present on the proposition, and no one 
responded. Then the court read from the 
Constitution of the State, which designated 
white, male persons as qualified electors. 
A subsequent act of the United States had 
the effect of expunging the word ‘‘white”’ 
and left ‘‘male persons” who had all the 
other qualifications, as ‘‘qualified elec- 
tors.’’ Therefore he thought it would be 
his duty to allow no lady to sit in a crimi- 
nal ease, though if there was no objection 
to their sitting in civil cases he would not 
object. J.M. Humphrey said there was 
doubt if they could draw pay for their 
attendance if they were not qualified elec- 
tors, and the court suggested that the 
matter would rest with the county com- 
missioners. 

As the weather becomes cooler, our 
suffrage organizations are meeting and 
planning for the winter’s work. Many of 
them will adopt the Course of Study out- 
lined by the National American W. 5S. A. 
We are also preparing for our annual con- 
vention, which will be held sometime next 
month. KATIE R, ADDISON. 








-_--_- 
TENNESSEE. 


THE WOMEN OF TENNESSEE. 

The programme of the Tennessee Cen- 

tennial Exposition publishes the following 

beautiful tribute to the women of Ten- 
nessee: 


It is peculiarly appropriate that woman 
should have a leading part in this exhibi- 
tion of what the century has done for 
Tennessee. In no State of the Union has 
woman had more to do with that growth 
and progress which have come with the 
advance of civilization and the broadening 
of men’s views than in the State which 
has come to be known throughout the 
world as the Volunteer State. She first 
came in with the very first man who en- 
tered the then untrodden wilderness, and 


' 

began the making of the new State in 
the humble log cabin on the Watauga, 
where William Bean took up his abode, 
and where the first white child of the new 
commonwealth was born. When the rest- 
less pioneer spirit started to the unknown 
West, to reclaim the fertile fields from the 
domain of the savage, she set her foot on 
the little boat that carried them down the 
great river to the wilds where unknown 
fate and uncertain fortune awaited her. 
The ties that bound her to civilization 
were not so strong as those which bound 
her to her family, and wherever the man, 
the head of the household, went, she was 
by his side, a helper in the truest sense of 
the term, in courage the equal of the 
hardiest pioneer that turned his face 
towards the unknown world in the forests. 
Loyalty to her home ties and to the true 
duties of the wife were marked character- 
istics of these early women of Tennessee, 
and the sturdy race of the Scotch-Irish, 
from which sprang the early settlers, was 
evident in all the early history of the new 
State. They were a God-fearing and de- 


that made heroes and heroines of ever) 
one of them, and in all the reign of bloow 
and fire that marked the early settlements 
of the Southwest, they trusted in God and 
the strength of their forts, and carried the 
settlements through the times of peril and 
up to this good day. 

The early history of Tennessee is full ot 
women’s heroism. 
less womanly because they were brave, 
and none the less loved and honored be- 
cause they were able to lend a hand in 
their own defense. They were the mothers 
of a race of men that at once brought the 
young territory into a prominent place in 
the nation, and who kept the State in the 
very front rank for many decades after its 
admission to the Union. The lack of 
schools at first was compensated for by 
the mother. She gathered the children 
about her knee, even when danger from 
the savage foe without was near, and 
taught them the lessons that made the 
home the most sacred spot in all Ten- 
nessee. The home was the ruling idea in 
the young community, and all outside 
places and institutions were subordinated 
thereto. The supremacy of home 
has ever been the most cherished 
idea among the women of Tennessee. 
But these women were not subordinated 
to the men in any but a political sense, 
for they have ever been given to works of 
charity and helpfulness; have been writers 
of elegant verse; have made books and 
painted pictures; have excelled in music, 
in every womanly accomplishment, and 
have become great through the men and 
women they reared and trained for the 
world’s duties and realities. 

It is but proper that such a race of 
women should have a part in all that tends 
to celebrate the work of a hundred years 
of Statehood. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

SOMERVILLE.—The Woman Suffrage 
League held the first meeting of the sea- 
son Oct. 6. A committee was appointed 
to arrange for the Somerville table at the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Fair next 
December. ‘The meeting was strongly in 
favor of attending caucuses and infiuen- 
ing nominations for the School Board. 
One member of this League, who attends 
as regularly and shows as much enthu- 
siasm for her political rights as any of the 
younger women, is over eighty years of 
age. 8S. A. DAVENPORT, Sec. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuarRE.—The Stock Company 
is one of the dramatic institutions of the 
city, and every performance is attended 
by large audiences. Many requests have 
been received for a revival of Belasco and 
De Mille’s society drama, ‘‘The Wife.’ 
The play made such a success that it 
established the popularity of the players, 
and its revival will undoubtedly prove 
equally successful. The cast will be: John 
Rutherford, J. H. Gilmour; Matthew Cul- 
ver, William Humphrey; Robert Gray, 
Charles Mackay; Silas Truman, Lindsay 
Morison; Major Homer Q. Putnam, Hor- 
ace Lewis; Jack Dexter, Tony Cummings; 
Mr. Randolph, Charles W. Masson; Helen 
Truman, Lillian Lawrence; Lucile Fer- 
rant, Adelaide Cushman; Mrs. 8S. Bellamy 
Ives, Adele La Gros; Kitty Ives, Mary 
Sanders; Mrs. Amory, Rose Morison; 
Agnes, Florence Baker. ‘‘The Wife’’ is 
announced for a single week, and will be 
followed by A. W. Pinero’s ‘‘Sweet Lav- 
ender.”’ 


GRAND OPERA.—lIts attractions are 
usually melodramatic, but the manage- 
ment has wisely varied by several high 
class comic operas and farce comedies. 
The first of these is ‘‘McSorley’s Twins,”’ 
with an array of well-known names, The 
merriment, the bright and catchy music, 
the clever specialties and array of pretty 
girls will come as a pleasant change. The 
author has evolved for a farce comedy an 
interesting plot with happy, blundering 
Irishmen; a dashing widow; a jolly tramp 
disguised as a detective; a young man 
about town, an up-to the-minute bicycle 
girl, who is an exponent of the new 
woman; two handsome girls who are 
twins in private life as well as on the stage; 
and several chic soubrettes. The company 
are the best evidence of the character of 
the performance. Mark Murphy, formerly 
of Murray & Murphy, the representative 
Irish comedian; John T. Tierney, for 
years starred in ‘*The Hustler’ and last 
season the feature of ‘*The Merry World;” 
Nat M. Wills, artistic delineator of tramp 
character; Horwitz & Bowers, popular 
song writers; Marie Stuart, ‘‘the Ameri- 
can Fougere;’’ Marguerite Ferguson, late 
star of ‘‘McCarty’s Mishaps’’ and daugh- 
ter of Barney Ferguson; the Addis Sisters, 
novelty performers from Australia; Mlle. 





They were none the | 
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IF YOU WISH TO SEE 


The Largest Assortment 


AND MOST 


Exclusive Designs 


FINE Furs 


PRICES WHICH ARE RIGHT 


.. Visit... 


‘The E, B, SEARS 60. 


404 Washington St. 


vout people, with the strength and spirit | 








Gertie Millington, late of ‘The Merry 
World’; Nate Jackson, from the music 
halls of London; Pansy Arbuckle, from 
the Folles Bergéres, Paris; Queenie Mans- 
field, the English chanteuse; and Frank 
Saddler, the musical director. ‘This ar- 
ray will make the coming week a red- 
letter one. Matinees on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
orga M. 5S., care WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 








Housekeeper, secretary, amanuensis, companion, 
or travelling chaperone. Position wanted by a 
woman of culture and experience, who was assistant 
principe! of a large school before her marriage, and 

as since lived for fourteen years in Europe. 
Writes a good hand; speaks French and German. 
Address Mrs. Haven, Copley St., Newton, Mass. 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


Furriers, 


162 Tremont St. 














First-class repair work 
at moderate prices. 


Collarettes, 
Designs Capes and 
Jackets. 


New 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 








M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 













SILK. 
LITTLE 





Le. 


Forsale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores, 

JOHN C.* MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 














Loretto, late of ‘‘The Passing Show ;”’ 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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